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Lippincott’s New Series of Readers, 


By Ensen H. DAVIS, Superintendent of Schooler, 
Chelsea, Mass. Complete in Four Books, con. 
sisting of 

The Beginner's Reading Book. With 38 illus. 
trations. 7Zeacher’s Edition: 148 pages, cloth, 
42 cts. Scholar's Edition: 128 pages, 26 cts. 

The Second Reading Book. With 8 full page 
and 62 smaller illustrations. 208 pages. 12mo, 
Cloth. 40 cts. 

The Third Reading Book. With 12 full-page 
and 19 smaller illustrations. 336 pages, 12 
mo. Cloth. 56 cents. 

The Fourth Reading Book. With 12 full-page 
and 14 smaller illustrations. 448 pages. 12mo. 
Cloth. 89 cts. 


Patriotic ‘Reader: 


Or. Human Liberty Developed in Prose and 
Verse, from Various Ages, Lands, and 
Races, With Historical Notes. By Henry 
B. CARRINGTON, U.S. A., LL.D., author of 
‘* Battles of the Revolution,” etc. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, $1.20. 


An Elementary History x United States 


By CHARLES MorrIs, author of Half Hours 
with American History,’’ ‘‘ The Aryan Race,’’ 
etc. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


Cutter’s Physiological Series, 


Beginners’ Anatemy, Phystology, and Hygi- 
ene. By Joun C. CutrEerR, B. Se., M 
12mo, 140 pp., 47 illustrationr, 30 cts. 


Intermediate Anatomy, Physiology, and Hy- 
giene. By CALVIN CUTTER, A.M.,MD A 
Revision of the First Book. 12mo, 200 pp. 
70 illustrations, 50 cts. 

Comprehensive Anatomy, Physiology, and 

Hygiene. By Joun C. CuTTER, B.Sc, M D. 

140 illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge 


By Paut Bert. Adapted and arranged for 
American Schools by W. H. GREENE, M. D. 
With 570 LIllustratione. Book One—Animals, 
Piante, Stones, and Soils: 30 cente. Book Two 
—Physics, Chemistry, Animal Physiology, and 
Vegetable Physiology: 36 cents. Complete in 
one 16mo volume; 375 pages; 60 cente. 


Primer of Scientific Knowledge, 


Man. Animals. Plants. Stones. The Three States 
of Bodies. Reading Lessons. Summaries, 
Questions. Subjects for Composition. By PAUL 
BERT, author of ‘‘ Bert’s First Steps in Sci- 
entific Knowledge,’’ translated and adapted fir 
American Schools. Illue, 12mo0. Cloth. 36 ete. 


Chauvenet’s Geometry, Abridged. 


By Wo. E. Byerty, Ph D., Professor of Math- 
ematics, Harvard College. S8vo. $1.20. 


Chauvenet’s Geometry. 


A Treatise on Elementary Geometry, with Appen- 
dices containing a Copious Collection of Exer- 
cises for the Student and an [ntroduction to 
Modern Geometry. Crown 8vo. Cloth. $1.60. 


Sharpless & Philips’ Nataral Philosophy 


Prepared by Prof. IsAAc SHARPLESS, Se. D., of 
Haverford College, and GeorGE M. PHILIPS, 
A.M., Principal of State Normal School, West 
Chester, Pa, 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


Sharpless & Philips’ Astronomy. 


Propared by Prof. IsAAc SHARPLESS, Se.D., of 
Haverford College, and GrorGE M, PaILirs, 
A.M., Principal of State Normal School, West 
Chester, Pa. Explicit Directions given in 4! 
Practicable Cases for Observing the Celestial 
Phenomena. Clear Explanations. Freshness 
of Matter. Profusely Iilus. 12mo. Cloth. $1. 


Elements of Trigonometry 
By Epwin S. Craw ry, Assistant Professor of 


Mathematies i 
Price, $1 a in the University of Pennsylvanit 


. 
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EVERGREEN, 


BY REV. THERON BROWN. 


With robe unrent and plume unlost 
Thro’ summer’s flame and winter's frost, 
Yet by some token still and strange 

The calm perennials have their change. 


Thro’ heart of cedar, pine, and fir 
The raptures of renewal stir; 

The while beneath our feet we press 
The refuse of their shifted dress. 


So gently heard, so vaguely seen 

Each trims its beauty, green for green, 
Alone the littered sod declares 

Its forms another mantle wears. 


No fading marks the soft degrees 
That crown the never-crownless trees ; 
In silence of unbroken shade 

From life to life the change is made. 


Some kindred thrill, as trembles far 
Between the lodestone and the star, 
Exalts their dreaming souls betimes 
With vigor from unwintry climes, 


As if the sylvan ssers could know 

The moon of March on gulfs of snow, 
And feel its smile reflected fling 

The welcomes of the bridegroom Spring. 


O, immortality complete, 

Where vernal and autumnal meet, 
And death is but the shaken bloom 
That gives continual verdure room ? 


No planting of the Eternal Hand 
Stands leafless in a dying land, 

No life that heavenly keepers hold 
Can suffer loss or withering cold. 


The stately head with age may bend, 
December’s winds the branches rend, 
Yet, budding green above the gray, 
Comes resurrection every day ; 


And still to grander breadth and length 
That secret of perpetual strength 
Grows in the Promise from on high, 

‘* Because I live ye shall not die.’ 


Across the final waste of Time 

The faithful soul expects ite prime, 

And, clad for heaven when earth is drear, 
Foretells in hope the Golden Year. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Joseph Howarp, Jr., New York: Never be unjust 
toachild. It burns and stings and hurts. 


Revue Pédagogique, Belgium: In school laws, “ ocea- 
sionally ” amounts to “ never.” . 


Super. J. G. Braptey, Minneapolis, Minn.: It is 
better that a teacher should emphasize one idea too much 
than that she should never give vitality to any idea. 


Sort. Joseru G. Evegeruy, Fitchburg, Mass: The 
interests of the youth in our schools must be entrusted to 
those who realize the responsibility of the sacred trust. - 


Comr. W. H. Coox, Washington County, N. Y.: It 
is the business of the teacher to get the proper pupils 
together to make a good class. 


Super. A. C. Goopwin, Owensboro, Ky.: A written 
exercise is in no true sense a recitation; all the grand 
elements and results of a well conducted recitation are 
wanting. 


Miss Apating V. Ponp, Supervisor of Drawing, 
Newton, Mass.: The geometry of nature renders endur- 


Hon. A. N. Apams, Fair Haven, Vt.: Impressions 
made by the well-prepared and enthusiastic teacher last 
during life ; they are often the quickening influences that 
rouse her pupils to noble deeds and a career of usefulness. 


DiprRo (to Catherine II. of Russia) : Since state edu- 
cation ought to make good, honest, educated citizens, and 
to benefit all classes of society, parents ought to be forced 
to send their children to the schools. 


Comr. Joun Hancock, Ohio: There are many schools 
where much of the time and strength of the teacher is 
frittered away in collecting and recording statistics that 
can be of no possible use. 


Miss Etta C. Sasin, Superintendent of Schools, 
Portland, Ore.: No study requires for its successful 
teaching a more intelligent insight of methods, nicer apt- 
ness in the art of questioning, and more original and in- 
dependent work, than does reading. 


EASTER. 


BY PAMELA MCARTHUR COLE. 


‘* The world itself keeps Easter day.’’ 


Tt is easy to understand that those whose views were 
so vague, whose knowledge of their Master so imperfect 
that they questioned among themselves “ what the rising 
from the dead should mean,” would, when the truth was 
once made plain to them, keep the day of that rising a 
festival, and assembling for worship on the “first day of 
the week” make it a perennial Easter. 

This, called the “ Queen of Festivals,” has been a high 
day in the church from early ages. At the coming of 
spring, and closing the penitential season of Lent, it is 
doubly typical of hope and joy. 

In early Christian times it was customary for one meet- 
ing a friend on Easter morning to salute him with the 
words “ Christ hath arisen !”’ to which the other answered, 
“Christ hath arisen indeed,” sometimes adding, ‘ and 
hath appeared untoSimon.” This custom is still observed 
in the Greek Church. 

In Great Britain many ancient usages are still re- 
membered. Even the poorest endeavor to keep the 
day by somewhat better than their usual fare, and 
in Wales, especially, a lamb is considered an essential 
part of the feast. It was once a rule to have pork ap- 
pear in some form at the Easter dinner, in order to ex- 
press coutempt for the Jews,—some form of denoting 
dislike to them being as much a matter of course as be- 
lief in Christianity. 

“Paste,” or “ Pasche * eggs,” are given at Easter, 
and their styles and fashions are various. Sometimes they 
are hard boiled (to insure their keeping), with a pretty 
device painted on the shell, or the shell may be emptied 
before ornamenting, and the opening concealed by some 
little decoration. The whole shell may be dyed, then the 
design having been drawn, the coloring of that portion 
carefully scraped off with a pen-knife, leaving the design 
white on acolored ground. A pretty fashion isto divide the 
shell into compartments, one containing the name of the 
receiver, another a little landscape, or an appropriate 
text or motto. “Easter eggs” are not always the nat- 


Lovers of old poetry will remember the description of 
the pretty bride in Suckling’s ballad : 
“Bat O! she danced in such a way! 
No aun upon an Easter day 
Is half so fine a sight!’’ 

Another strange old fancy was attached to the first 
daisy of Easter-tide. To eat it was a sure preventive of 
disease. 

The English word “ Easter” is supposed to have been 
derived from ostre, the name of a Saxon goddess, in 
honor of whom a feast was held every spring. By some 
authors it is thought to come from a Saxon verb, mean- 
ing to rise. It was customary in many nations to cele- 
brate the return of spring by some day of rejoicing. 
The early church in this, as in many other instances, 
adapted to her own use festivals already established, and 
gave them a new significance. 

Though the rejoicings of Easter have differed greatly 
in different ages and countries, yet one feature has al- 
ways been remembered,—it is a time for new clothes. 
Persons of old belief, of new belief, and of no belief at 
all, observe the custom which, like so many others, has a 
religious origin of early date. It doubtless originated in 
the time when Easter was one of the special seasons for 
baptism, and the converts received on that day into the 
Christian Church appeared, then, and at the religious ser- 
vices of the ensuing week, in fresh, white garments and 
with lights borne before them; in token that they had 
become new creatures, that they had cast aside the works 
of darkness. 

Superstition formerly threatened misfortune to those 
who neglected to provide themselves with new raiment, 
and warned the unthrifty : 

‘* At Easter let your clothes be new, 
Or else be sure you will it rue.’’ 

The influence of the spirit of Puritanism which for- 
bade the observance of the church festivals was of long 
continuance, and comparatively but few years ago the 
celebration of Christmas and Easter in New England was 
restricted to the Roman and Anglican Churches,—but of 
late, Christians of all names have come to feel that to re- 
joice at the birth and resurrection of their Divine Master 
is the duty privilege of all. 


THE PLACE OF HISTORY IN PRIMARY 
AND GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


BY CHARLES HENRY DOUGLAS, KEENE, N. H. 


History is not a practical study, in the sense that read 
ing, writing, and arithmetic are practical. It is not a 
disciplinary subject, like mathematics, science, and lan- 
guage. It belongs to the group of culture studies. 
Physically it is neighbor to geography ; spiritually, it is 
akin to literature and ethics. 

The chief service of history is to broaden, lengther, 
and deepen, the mind’s range of vision. It is a study of 
three dimensions. Through its aid the lateral bounds of 
the horizon of life are set back. Man, who is by birth a 
member of a clan, and by adoption a son of the state, 
may become by culture a citizen of his age and of the 
world. When a man comes to know that human institu- 


ural article, but are sometimes made of metal and filled 
with money or trinkets, a German fashion. 

The egg is supposed to be typical of the Resurrection ; 
as an emblem of the world it is older than Christianity. 
A pretty Irish custom is to prepare over night meat to 
be eaten a little after midnight, that being, according to 
old tradition, the time of our Saviour’s rising. Then, 
after “great rejoicing and clapping of hands, which 
means ‘ out with the Lent,’” the family retire, but only 
for a short time, rising early to see the sun which is said 
to dance on the morning of the Resurrection. 


tions are not a conscious creation, but a growth,—that the 
present has its roots in the past, more and more remote, 
and is in close touch with it at numberless points, he be- 
comes also a citizen of alltime. And when it is seen that 
the motives that move men now have always moved them, 
and that the essential fact of the reaction of the deed for 
good or ill upon the doer, whether the doer be individual 
or nation, is a universal law, man becomes possessed of 
what Plato calls “ magnificence of mind,” and is a citi- 


zen of eternity. 


The fact that the study of history has a reflex influence 


in each of these directions, is the ground of its claim to 


able the geometry of science ; the quince blossom lends a 
charm to the pentagon. 


* Corrupted from ‘ Paschal.” 


a place in our course of study. While but a small part 
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of the harvest of history can be reaped during the period 
of school or even of college life, it is possible for the 
grammar school to create an attitude of mind and a his- 
toric impulse, that will increasingly enrich the intellectual 
life of its possessor. As he grows to the vigor of ma- 
turity, he may comprehend, more and more, the mighty 
sweep of the great currents of the conscious life of the 
race. 

The truths of history and the facts of history are in- 
dissolubly welded. The school should use both, but its 
chief solicitude must be for the development of power,— 
power of insight and of interpretation. It is easy for 
us to deceive ourselves as to the value of facts, and to 
think that if we only succeed in fixing them in memory, 
that at some time, in some way, the pupil will learn how 
to use them. We too often forget that the one supreme 
and abiding result of school training is the power, the 
habit, the mental attitude, that it develops, and that com- 
pared with this even facts themselves are evanescent. 

The stady of American history in particular is beset 


with this delusion. We sometimes argue that every boy|ary times. The primary teacher cannot afford to put the 
should know the facts of our nation’s past, in order that|chief stress of her teaching in history upon anything but 
he may be an intelligent citizen, and that every girl should | the development of that attitude of mind to which history 
know them that she may teach her sons the lessons of is intelligible. And yet, while she is doing this she may 
We forget that the boy generally leaves|easily teach the picturesque events, and mach of the es- 
school six or seven years before the state admits him to|sential spirit and truth of colonial life, and instil the fervor 
citizenship, and that the facts that he has to interpret] of enthusiasm, by means of anecdote and biography. 


patriotism. 


and act upon then are those of the present that surrounds 


him. They could not have been taught him in his school /lies largely in the proper use of biography. It is through 
days, for they did not yet exist. And unless his school| biography that the immature mind first comes to a knowl- 
days have taught him to look beneath facts to principles, |edge of the great forces that underlie all social and cor- 
to see the present in its relation to the past and to the} porate life, and the converse is true for the mature mind ; 
future, to trace cause and effect,—to interpret,—all the|in the lives of aggressive men he sees the potent embodi- 
facts he may have learned will serve little better purpose|ment of the powers in which he believes. Biog- 
than so many idle tales. History training that does not|raphy is the great interpreter of history. It throws light 
prepare the pupil successfully to bridge the chasm be-jupon every part of its intricate course. There is more 
tween the school and the duties of mature life is of slight| of Roman history in the life of that old man, Cato the 
Censor, than most students ever get from all their sources 

It needs no argument to establish the fact that the}combined. And more of the history of our country for 
public school should teach love of country. The art of |the first forty years of this century is wrapped up in the 
good citizenship depends upon some form of special train- |life of Andrew Jackson than most of us know altogether. 


value. 


ing as truly as does expert skill in arithmetic. 


There are three distinguishable types of patriotism, 
and it will aid us materially in defining the function of 


for want of a better name, the patriotism of enthusiasm. 
It springs primarily from warm local and personal at- 


American institutions. 


of the right, and in the triumph of justice. The patri- 
otism of conviction is indomitable. 


The third type we may call the patriotism of intelligence. | Continue the work of preparation, but upon a much higher 


It knows the past. It has as clear a view of the good in 


patriotism of enthusiasm or of conviction. But it also 


sees the evil and forsees the danger. The patriotism of|T¢lation of cause and effect can be admirably developed 
intelligence knows that the years of outward peace are as|through the study of the essential facts that led to the 
potent for good or for ill as are those of war, the patriot| Colonization of the Atlantic slope and to the Revolution. 
citizen has a trust no less sacred than the patriot soldier.| Formal history may profitably begin, but should not oc- 
We are sometimes inclined to think that patriotism finds |°4Ppy more than half of the time. The patriotism of con- 
its food in the self-satisfied comparison of our land with |Viction may be taught with great effect in connection with 
others, or finds its use in the outbursts of passionate |the study of the rupture with Great Britain and of the 


fervor that occur when we are threatened from without or 
from within. Patriotism is more than this. It is a daily 
duty, and its outburst is only its blossom,—only a token 
that it is vigorous and able to perpetuate itself. 

We want much of the patriotism of enthusiasm, more 
of that of conviction, and most of the patriotism of intel. 
ligence, and then we want them all gathered up into one 
resistless force and implanted in the breast of every 
American boy. 

Let us now consider the practical application of the 
principles laid down. Formal history has little place in 
primary grades. This should be left for later years, 
and here the work directed chiefly toward prepara- 
tion for it. Something can be done toward extending 
the pupils’ range in each of the three directions named. 


ened scope with every successive year of school progress. 
A few characters well done are worth more than many 


the school, if we consider them. ‘The first may be called, |!ay figures whose names we know. 


is the temptation to draw a moral too soon. When the 


tachments. It appears to best advantage on public occa-|™oral is drawn our interest in the character ceases. We 
sions, holidays and anniversaries, and in times of crisis |have classed him. The Greeks had a saying that you 
It is quick to feel and quick to act. It is not to be esteemed | ™ust never call a man happy till his life was closed. We 
lightly, for it is a potent factor in the life of every nation. |Should never draw a specific moral until we have ex- 
The second type may be called the patriotism of convic-|hausted the capabilities of the life of our subject. I 
tion. It involves belief in the whole nation, and in every | doubt if the cherry-tree story ever kept a wide awake boy 
part of it, and,—for us,—in the beneficent mission of |from lying, and I know that it has kept many men from 
It is above partisan bias and|¥nderstanding or caring to study one of the greatest char- 


broader than local prejudice. It believes in the vitality |@cters of modern history. 


development of the idea that the present is continuous 
with the past is important, and needs skillfal teaching for 
its successful treatment with young children. They are 
apt to isolate their view of the past from that of the pres- 
ent, and thus create for themselves two worlds. It is the 
teacher's place to bring these into connection. An em- 
inent French educator says that “every lesson in history 
for cbildren should begin with ‘formerly’ and continue 
with ‘to-day.’” The course of stady for many primary 
schools requires the reading of a short formal history of 
the United States once in so often. Here crops out our 
vicious worship of facts and its consequent thwarting of 
power. There is a much higher trath than truth of mere 
detail. For primary children books like Miss Andrews’ 
Ten Boys who Lived on the Road from Long Ago to 
Now, will do far more toward developing the essentials 
of historical perspective than will any number of contin- 
uous chronicles of the events of colonial and Revolution- 


The key to success in teaching history in any grade 


Biography should be studied with deepened and broad- 


The great danger that besets the study of biography, 


For convenience of treatment, let us divide the gram- 
mar school years into two periods. The earlier should 


plane than the primary school. The conception of history 


be in intension. Biography should mean more. The 


formation of the Federal Government. The connection 
between the political discussions of the better class of 
newspapers and the principles formulated in the early 
years of our independence may be easily shown by an 
intelligent teacher. Current historical topics, i.e. township 
history, are worthy of greater consideration than they 
generally receive in the study of our country. 

If the work in history previous to the latter years of 
the grammar school course has been directed chiefly 
toward the development of the historic attitude of mind 
—to the creation of brain power rather than the menee- 
izing of facts,—the eighth and ninth years can make an 
indelible impression. They can give an impulse toward 
the study of history and its intelligent interpretation that 


Geography and stories of children and child-life in other | 
lands and in former times, will accomplish much. The to ar 


'pected that an immature boy will be able independently 
rive at any very valuable ideas about history ; but if 
the trend of his mind. is set in the right direction, if he 


acquires the habit of looking at both sides of a question 


before he judges, and if he learns the use of even a few 
| axioms of history,—such as, No question is ever settled 
until it is settled right,—if he actually acquires the power 
to do these things, in his boyish way, the years of matur. 
ity will find in him the power to form @ just, practical, 
and valuable conclusion concerning the condition and 
needs of his country, and also the motive to act upon his 
conviction ; and this is intelligent patriotism. And a 
patriotism that does not rest upon this kind of intelligence, 
—aequired in the schools or out,—will not stand the ern- 
cial tests of time and of prosperity. The Athenians once 
sent to the oracle of Apollo at Delpbi to inquire how they 
might make their sons good citizens, and the response 
given was, “ Put into their ears that which is most beau- 
tiful.”” The Greeks did this, and no nation ever surpassed 
them in the patriotism of enthusiasm and of conviction. 
With the physical courage to meet death, they drove 
back the hordes of Persia. But they lacked the patrio- 
tism of intelligence,—that kird of patriotism that could 
lead them to correct the evils of their political life, and 
teach them to combine and live in barmony. Though 
they have won the admiration of all time, they fell before 
a power that had simply the patriotism of intelligence, 
without hardly the elements of the other types. 

We want the patriotism of the Greeke, and added to it 
that serious, sober sense of citizenship that the Roman 
prized. It is the place of history in the primary and 
grammar schools to give us this. 


THE IDEAL END OF EDUCATION AND ITS 
PRACTICAL METHOD.* 


BY PROF. E. H. GRIFFIN, 


Dean of the Faculty and Professor of the History of Philosophy, Johns 
Hopkins University. 


The first duty of the teacher is to develop in himself 
an ethical consciousness in respect to his vocation. 
Fichte said: Nothing from which an ideal result may 
one day unfold itself will be pursued by him as a piece 
of vulgar handicraft, or used as a means to the attainment 
of a partial object. 
Books that may help to develop this consciousness are : 
(1) Biographies of great teachers like Thomas Arnold, 
F. D. Maurice, Edward Thring. 1 
(2) Works of philosophical, ethical, or educational the- 
ory such as Milton’s “ Tractate of Education,” Fichte’s 
“Nature of a Scholar,” Carlyle’s “Sartor Resartus,” 
Emerson’s Essays, Newman’s “Idea of a University,” 
Thomas Hill Green’s “ Characteristics and Development 
of the Moral Ideal” (in the “ Prolegomena to Ethics ”). 
(3) Poetry like that of Wordsworth and Robert 
Browning. 
Every one is aware how those who want to cultivate 
any sense or endowment in themselves must be habitu- 
ally conversant with works of people who have been em- 
inent for that sense,—must study them, catch inspiration 
from them. 
As bearing upon method, the psychological study of 
attention will be found particularly valuable. Spencer's 
Philosophy of Style,” Ribot’s Psyehology of Atten- 
tion,” Jastrow’s “Time Relations of Mental Phenomena,” 
and the chapters on Habit, Attention, Association, Mem- 
ory, Imagination, ete., in James’ “ Psychology,” may be 
mentioned. 
** Self alienation ” (Hegel's term), or “self realization ” 
(Green’s favorite expression), are necessary for the high- 
est type of teacher. Paley’s old distinction between the 
near and far ends of living is a most admirable one to be 
borne in mind. The danger of forgetting the far ends of 
teaching is the one most carefully to be guarded against. 
Every teacher who has exerted a lasting influence up¢? 
his pupils has been one who has ever kept in mind the 
4 far ends,” and been thoroughly saturated with the 
ethical sense. If the teacher lacks this high ideal he be- 
comes a pedant and nothing more. There is no sadder 
sight known than the degradation of the spiritual func- 


tion of teaching and its descent to a mere handicraft and 
means of livelihood. 


will survive the cares of mature life. It is not to be ex- 
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' The teachers found in our American colleges a gener- 
ation or two ago may not have been great scholars, but 
they had a strong realization of the value of character 
and the ethical function of their profession. The danger 
to-day is that we are going to the other extreme. 

But supposing a person to have the proper ideal and real- 
ization of his ethical fanction the next question is, How is 
he to teach? If the question is answered from the stand. 
point of psychology then it is essential that the teacher 
should understand the art of securing the attention of the 
pupil and that in the most natural, scientific m nner. 

A book little known and very inadequately valued is 
Spencer’s “ Philosophy of Style,” which is worth a whole 
wilderness of books on rhetoricas a guide in acquiring style. 
“The fandamental proposition in style,” according to 
Spencer, being ‘‘ economy of recipient’s attention.” The 
best resumé of the subject is Jastrow’s “Time Rela- 
tions of Mental Phenomena.” It is technical; has few 
generalizations, but contains invaluable object lessons. 
Ribot’s ‘ Psychology of Attention” makes very clear the 
distinctions between spontaneous and voluntary attention 
and the necessity of so teaching as to secure the maxi- 
mum of result with a minimum of effort ; viz., by spon- 
taneous attention. If one wishes to get an idea of the 
effect which high ethical teaching plus proper method has 
upon a pupil he should read Matthew Arnold’s poem, 
Ragby Chapel.” 


A PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


BY LUCY AGNES HAYES. 


* Miss B is the best teacher I know. She is thor- 
oughly practical. Thus said a man whose opinion could 
make or unmake a teacher’s reputation. 

“Td like to see this paragon. Where is she to be 
found?” said I. 

“To the C grammar school of East 8:h street.”’ 

On my way to the school in question I drew a mental 
picture of Miss B——, and inwardly decided that prac- 
tical people might suit hard headed and hard hearted su- 
pervisors, but they could never have charms for me. 

Knocking at Miss B ‘s door I was admitted to 
the schoolroom by—well, she’s off duty to-day, and this 
is a substitute, thought I, but the lady turned out to be 
Miss B , after all. She was young, and not at all 
like the photographs we see of noted people. Blue eyes, 
looking out from under golden lashes are particularly 
pretty, Joaquin Miller says, and I agreed with him when 
I saw Miss B——. 

The room held about fifty boys, their average age, 
twelve years. Half the school were reciting in geogra- 
phy and the other half were studying. There was an air 
of “It is good to be here” throughout the room, that in- 
definable yet easily recognized sympathy between teacher 
and pupil that is the surest sign of good teaching com- 
bined with good discipline. 


MASSACHUSETTS ” 


was the topic for discussion, and I noted such commands 
as these given by Miss B——: 

Draw Massachusetts. Describe the soil of the central 
part of the state, and compare it with the soil of Cape Cod. 

Locate the Highland Lighthouse, and tell why a steamer 
could not anchor on one side of Cape Cod as well as on 
the other. 

Locate all the principal cities and towns of Massachu- 
setts, and tell what their principal manufactures are. 

Locate any town you know well, and tell all you know 
about its: History, population, public buildings, noted 
people, number of schools, amount of money expended 
for educational purposes, character of its citizens. 

Make a cross in any part of Massachusetts where you 
think a city might be built ia the fature; state why you 
think so 

Give the population of Massachusetts. How is it gov- 
erned? When was it settled and where? 

The pupils showed intense interest in the lesson. Fi- 
nally Miss B said, ‘“‘ Take your notebooks and jot 


down these questions." I shall want you to bring in 
answers to-morrow.” 

How does Massachusetts compare in area with the 
other states of our country ? 

How does it compare with other states in the amount 
of money raised for public instruction ? 
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How in regard to its manufactures ? 

How in regard to agricultural products ? 

How in regard to mining, fishing, and lumbering ? 

I rose to go when the recitation was over, and on re- 
marking something about the pupils to Miss B——, she 
said: “I am working for their affection. I hope to 
gain it.” 

Ye gods! The practical teacher no longer wears her 
hair in unbecoming manner, nor does she think that books 
make brains, and above all, she works for love! The 
millenium is nigh! 


THAT “BAD GIRL.” 


BY ELIZABETH LLOYD. 


I have had less than seventy-five years’ experience, but 
have taught long enough to sympathize with that Cali- 
fornia teacher who is at his (or her) wits’ end to know 
what to do with bad girls. I confess that I have a natural 
liking for boys, and the genus known in the profession as 
“bad boys” has always been particularly interesting to 
me. With all my love for boys, however, I am obliged 
to admit that in nine cases out of ten they are much 
harder to govern than girls; they are so fall of animal 
spirits, and so impatient of confinement, that it is a con. 
stant problem to find proper channels in which their 
vitality may vent itself. But I agree with “A. C.” that 
when a girl undertakes to be bad, she can be worse than 
the worst boy that ever vexed the soul of the teacher. 

It is of course impossible to prescribe an infallible 
method of discipline in such cases, but with the few bad 
girls that I have encountered, I have found nothing more 
effectual than cool, quiet, merciless sarcasm. Whatever 
the girl may say or do, the teacher must not betray by the 
contraction of a muscle or the quiver of an eyelid that 
she has touched him in a vulnerable spot ; he must receive 
all her shafts with more than Indian stoicism, and strike 
back with the sharpest, keenest weapon in his armory. 

When the girl shows by her conduct that she is con- 
quered, if there is anything that she does well, praise her 
for it in the presence of the class By this time she will 
be hungry for approbation, and when she receives it a 
new feeling toward her teacher will begin to grow within 
her ; then, if he can really feel a warm personal interest 
in the development of her moral character, she will give 
evidence of the womanhood that lies dormant in the most 
perverted of our sex, and will so conduct herself as to 
astonish the teacher whose life she has been converting 
into a purgatory. 


HEATING AND VENTILATING. 


BY EDWIN L. KIRTLAND, 
Superintendent of Schools, Holyoke, Mass. 


We are rapidly approaching an era of common sense 
and good air. It has almost ceased to be credible that a 
school can safely do its own heating, if only the school be 
large enough and the schoolroom small enough. And, 
indeed, many another dogma of hygienic heating, founded 
upon even better reason, has been more than discredited 
by the last few years’ faithful labor and wholesome law. 
Passing all of these, however, we briefly note the maxims 
which have at last come to govern the vital art of heat- 
ing and ventilation. 

First.—Dr. Youman’s transcription of Professor Hux- 
ley’s Elements of Physiology and Hygiene (page 364), 
says: “ Breathing an impure atmosphere injures the 
mind as well as the body. If the blood which is sent 
from the lungs to the rest of the system is imperfectly 
aérated, no organ feels it more than the brain. Its imme- 
diate effect is to cloud the mind and repress its eneryy ; 
sharpness of attention, clearness of apprehension, and 
readiness of memory, are all impaired. The health of 
the mental and bodily functions, the spirit, temper, dispo- 
sition, the correctness of jadgment and brilliancy of the 
imagination, depend directly upon pure air.” In a 
school or hospital, or other considerable assemblage of 
people, the purity of the air may be pretty accurately 
measured by the amount of cheerfulness, activity, and 
lively interest which pervades it. The listlessness and 


stupidity of students, and especially of children, confined 


air they breathe. Using the brain in a vitiated atmos- 
phere is like working with a b'unted instrument, and the 
effect, of course, must be aggravated where the inexperi- 
enced are first learning the use of the instument. 
Second.-—Quoting from the same standard work, we 
give the opinion of Dr. Parks, an eminent investigator, 
who says: “ From a number of experiments in which the 
outflow of air was measured and the carbonic acid simul- 
taneously determined, I have found at least two thousand 
cubic feet per hour must be given to keep the carbonic 
acid at five or six per one thousand volumes, and to en- 
tirely remove the fetid smell of organic matter” ; and the 
work continues: ‘ Nothing less than this can be tolerated 
without risk to health, and it is found that a very much 
larger amount is productive of the best results.” Two 
thousand cubic feet of air per hour, or thirty-three and 
one third feet per minute, is but slightly in excess of the 
minimum (80 feet) which several modern apparatuses 
have been proved capable of supplying. 

A careful reading of the Annual Report of the Chief 
of Massachusetts State Police, for 1889, will convince a 
candid man of the truth of the following statements, rel- 
ative to the means used to secure the desired end : 

First.—The air must be heated without and tent into 
the rooms. 

Second —Heat may be generated with any kind of 

fuel and in any kind of a burner suitable for its con- 
sumption. 
Third.—The inlets for the pure air should be on the 
side of the room opposite to the windows and near the 
ceiling, and no heat or heaters of any kind should be 
placed beneath or before the windows, as the necessary 
rotation of the entire body of air in the room would be 
thereby checked. 

Fourth.—The outlets for foul air could best be located 
in many parts of the floor; or-if any expense be feared, 
they may be placed in or near the floor, as nearly beneath 
the inlets above alluded to as construction will admit, and 
never on the side of the room opposite the inlets. 

Fifth.— The pure air may be blown into the rooms, 
or the foul air may be drawn out of the rooms, by a 
power fan; or by levitation, depending upon the beat of 
the generator operating upon the inflowing pure air, and 
the heat of the stack heater operating upon the outflow- 
ing foul air. 

Sixth.—The foul air may be drawn or driven to the 
base of a great central stack and propelled thence into 
the sky, or it may be taken away by separate, smaller 
ducts, leading directly from the floor of the room upward 
to the sky. The latter way, although possibly more 
costly, might prove best because more readily controlled. 
Nearly all of the above stated facts have been proved 
by successes or failures. The report of Chief Rafus R. 
Wade, for the year 1889, is probably the most valuable 
document ever published in the Commonwealth touching 
this great subject, and every one whose duty it is to deal 
with the vital question involved in providing heat and 
ventilation for public buildings, should give the work 
careful perusal. 


THE POSSESSIVE. 


BY C. 8 BURNETT, 
Superintendent of Schvols, Eureka Spriogs, Ark. 


[. The Sign. 

1. Apostrophe and s (’s). 
Formation. 

1. Regular. 

1. Singular. 

(a) Is formed by adding the apostrophe and s (’s) to 
the nominative ; as, Mary’s hat is lost. 

(4) Compound and complex expressions form the pos- 
sessive by adding the sign to the last word only; as, The 
Major-General’s sword was lost; The Earl of Kent’s 
horse was killed. 

(c) When two or more nouns denote joint ownership 
of the same object, the sign of possession is added to the 
last ; as, That is William and Henry's boat. 

(d) When two or more nouns denote separate owner- 
ship of different objecte, the sign of possession is added 
to each; as, Pickard’s and Thornton's stores are on Main 
Street. 

(€) When one noun is added to another for the sake 


2. Apostrophe (’). 


in the schoolroom, are often due to the bad state of the of explanation or emphasis, to form the possessive the 
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sign is added to either, but not to both; as, Shepherd’s, 
the jeweler; or, Shepherd, the jeweler’s. 

(f) When one noun is added to another for the sake 
of explanation or emphasis, to form the possessive when 
the object possessed is mentioned, the sign is added to the 
noun immediately preceding the limited word ; as, Shep- 
herd the jeweler’s store is near the post-office. 

(g) When the nomioative form is alike in both num- 
bers, the sign of the possessive is placed before the s in 
the singular; as, A deer’s head was seen above the 
underbrush. 

(h) When several words come between two nouns de- 
noting joint possession, the sign is added to each; as, We 
gained our father’s as well as our mother’s consent. 

11. Plural. 

(2) When the nominative plural ends in s, to form the 
possessive add the apostrophe only; as, Yeu can buy 
ladies’ gloves here. 

(6) When nouns are alike in both numbers, for the 
sake of distinction the apostrophe follows the s in the 
possessive plural ; as, Deers’ heads are sold here. 

(c) When a name, as of a business firm, is composed 
of two or more names, the sign of the possessive plural is 
added to the last word ; as, Brainard Sons’ of Chicago 
are music dealers. 

2. Irregular. 

1. Singular. 

(a) When the noun ends in s, add the apostrophe ; as, 
Miss Adams’ school is on Packard Street. 

(+) Nouns ending in 8, ss, or-nce, form the possessive 
by adding the apostrophe only, especially if the next 
word has the sound of s ; as, Moses’ laws, For goodness’ 
sake, For patience’ sake. 

11. Plural. When the nominative plural does not end 
in s, the possessive is formed by adding the apostrophe 
and s ; as, Men's hats for sale here. 


EXAMINATION. — HIGH SCHOOL QUES- 
TIONS. 


ConnecTicuT.—Grammar. 


1. (a) Express a different thought in your writing of 
each of the following sentences . 
(6) Explain your thought. 
The girls mother is away. 
The girls mother is away. 
The girls mothers are away. 
_ 2. Write a list of five nouns and their plurals to illus- 
trate five ways of forming the plural. 
3. Nouns—person 


number | Which points would you teach, 
gender and why ? : 
case 


4. Write all forms of the verb sing, and use in sen- 
tences. (Omit all auxiliaries.) 

5, Write seven sentences using the participle (1) in- 
dependently, (2) as an adjective, (3) adverb, (4) verb, 
(5) noun,—in nominative case, (6) objective case, (7) in 


apposition. 
6. Complete the sentence by using the elements named : 
{ noun 
| pronoun 
I prefer { infinitive 
| participle 
| clause 


7. Should you teach definitions in grammar? Reasons 
for your statement. 


ILLiNo1s.— Botany. 


1. What is a cell? Compare the structure of cells 
from young growing tissue with those of heart wood. 
What may be said of the size of cells ? 

2. Give in detail the processes of cell division. How 
can these be practically demonstrated ? 

3 What is starch? Where and how formed? How 
transferred from one part of the plant to another ? 

4. What is a tissue? Name and describe the principal 
kinds. 

5. Describe the microscopical structure of a leaf. Of 
astomate. By what process dostomates open and close ? 

6. Describe the structure of bark. Show how the dif- 
ferent layers originate and increase in thickness. 

7. What is pollen? What structural difference be- 
tween that of angiosperms and gymnosperms? How 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY.* 


BY CLARABEL GILMAN, JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 


THE CLAM. — (L) 
The common soft-shelled clam of the New England coast (Fig. 
1) is the one chosen for these lessons, but the fresh-water clam 
found everywhere inland can be used equally well. Large ones 
should be obtained, and if kept alive in the echoolroom ia a jir of 
sea-water for a few days before the lesson, the children’s observa- 
tions will form an excellent preparation for class study. The long, 
dark siphon, often incorrectly called the head, will be extended 
with the two fringed openings plainly showing, bat will be at once 
drawn in if the shell is touched. If some very finely powdered in- 


Fig. 1. 

digo is dropped into the water, the particles will enter at the lower 
opening and pass ont at the upper one. It will be seen that the 
valves of the shell are connected by a dark skin that passes from 
one tu the other, and is unbroken except by an opening near the 
broad end of the ehell, where the foot is protruded. If a living 
fresh-water clam is kept in a jar with two or three inches of sand 
in the bottom, it will assume its natural position, with its foot ex- 
tended and its body partly buried in the sand (Fig. 2.). With 
this form particles of indigo can be even more plainly seen passing 
in and out of ths large siphonal openings. 

If the clams are killed by putting them into warm water the day 
before the lesson, the soft parts can easily be remov:d without 
breaking the ligament at the hinge, while the two valves are still 
held together. The shells thus prepared can be put into the hands 
of young children, who can afterwards see the principal soft parts, 
such as the manile, the gills, and the foot, from the teacher’s 
specimen. 

The clam shell consists of two valves, which are con- 
vex on one long edge and nearly straight on the other, 
and which meet at a “rounded point,” called the beak. 
It is broad at one end and narrower at the other, but 
both valves are alike in size and shape. To find the 
right and left valves we hold the shell with the beak up- 
permost and the narrow end pointing toward us, when 
the right valve will be on our own right side, and the 
left valve on our left. 

The surface of the valves is not smooth, but roughened 
by many curved lines. Beginning at the beak and 
tracing all the lines between this point and the convex 
edge of the shell, we find that they all start at the upper 
side of a valve and pass around to the upper side again. 
Children will quickly see that the baby clam could have 
had but few of these lines, and that more have been 
added as it grew, hence these are lines of growth. Now 
they will be interested in tracing these back from the 
outer edge to the beak, and seeing that this is the shell 
of the baby clam and the oldest part of the whole shell. 
A brown, horny skin covers the lower part of the valves, 
but is worn away near the beak. 

A few of the thickest shells have been roasted on a bed of glow- 
ing coals, and pieces of them are now distributed to the class. 

The roasted shells are white and crumble easily. The 
lines of growth are the edges of layers of lime, which 
can now be peeled off. The shells are not so heavy as 
they were before. 

Since the shells weigh less after the roasting, it is evident that 
some part of them has been burned away. To discover what was 
lost, we suspend one or two shells in a dilute solution of acetic 
or hydrochloric acid, which will remove the lime. 

The valves are held together by a hinge at the beak. 
On the inside of the hinge is a brown, horny substance, 
the ligament. By slowly opening and closing the shell 
several times, we discover that the ligament is compressed 


Fig. 2 Fig. 3 
when the shell is closed (Fig. 3), but, being elastic, it 
forces the valves apart when the pressure is removed 
On the left valve is a small shell-like tooth, and a on 
responding socket on the right one. 


The class now draw the oatside of one valve, 


writin 
drawing the names of all the parts they have seen, hoalaa 


may pollen tubes be artificially secured 'for study ? 


* Oopyrignt, 1890. 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions u a 
aalintins, administration, methods of teaching, ete., and will — 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers vill 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication but that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest, Wij] 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?] 


139 If I agree to teach a term of sixth months’ 
school, consisting of one hundred and twenty days, does 
that compel me to teach on legal holidays? J. F. W. 

No, there is no power that compels you to teach on 
legal holidays, but if a legal holiday occurs on Sunday, 
as in the case of the 22d of February of this year, neither 
Saturday nor Monday is a legal holiday, though it may 
be a holiday by general consent. My advice is: Never 
raise any such point with the school authorities. Do 
what they desire in such matters, and if they are unrea- 
sonable, get a better place when you can 


140 Do you know of any good question book that con. 
tains questions on the common school branches ? 


York. 
Among those which you will find helpful are: New 
York Question Book (Weed, Parsons, & Co., Albany, 
N. Y.), Craig's Common School Question Book (Arthur 
Hinds & Co., New York City), and The Practical (ues- 
tion Book (W. D. Kerr, New York City). 


141. History tells us that Ethan Allen was an infidel ; 
if so, why did he use the words, “ In the name of the 
Great Jehovah and the Continental Congress”? And, 
also, when his daughter was about to die, why did she 
ask him if she should believe the doctrine of her mother 
or his doctrine? York Counry. 

Ethan Allen, judging from his book, Reason the only 
Oracle of Man, was probably an intellectual disbeliever ; 
but from his expressions on many occasions, it is evident 
that he was at least devout. 


142. How can we do more science teaching ? 
VALLEY. 

Where there’s a will there’s a way, usually. The 
question of book expense does not enter into the case of 
science as in literature and history, for there may be 
much science teaching from the study of nature. Of 
course the teacher should have a book, for however enthu- 
siastic she may be, some authority is indispensable, that 
she may be able to affirm what she has and what she has 
not taught. It is better for the class to have books, and 
aside from the expense there is no excuse for not having 
them, as there are many literally first-class books on 
every phase of science. 


143. How can we obtain more and better reading 
matter for our children ? . 
This is easy enough if there is no question of expense, 
which there usually is. There is only one way of having 
an abundance of reading material with no extra expense, 
and that is through a combination of schools. In that 
way they can have as many series of reading books or a8 
much supplementary reading as there are schools to com- 
bine. This has been done in Quincey, Mass., for more 
than fifteen years, and is now done in thousands of cities 
and towns. School No. 1, grade A, for instance, has 
Swinton’s Readers of that grade, enough for the largest 
school in the town, with a box of the right shape to cor 
tain all when placed side by side. School No. 2, grade 
A, has Franklin's Readers ; No. 3, grade A, has Lippi: 
cott’s; No. 4, grade A, Sheldon’s; No. 5, grade A, 
Monroe's ; No. 6, grade A, Ginn’s Footprints of Travel 
by Ballou; No. 7, grade A. Fields’ Hawthorne, Hough 
ton & Mifflin’s “Modern Classics”; No. 8, grade A, 
Sarah K. Bolton’s Girls Who Became Famous. 
, Arrangements are made with some city or town official, 
like the city marshall, town constable, or some one with 4 
team, to drive upon a given day to these eight schools. 
He takes the set of school No. 1 and carries them to No 
2; carries that of No. 2 to No. 3; and so on, till he 
leaves those of No.8 at No.1. Sometimes an expres* 
man is employed, and often the boys volunteer to carty 
them. In this way every school has, for from four to si* 
weeks, a fresh, first class set of books; or, in the year 
eight Readers. This scheme necessitates the owning of 
the books by the school or town, and more books 4r 


owned than are needed in he 
many schools, as there may 

mit — in No. 7 and but thirty in No. 6. Of course 
an eight schools can combine, or less than eight, 


as circumstances may dictate 
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PATRIOTIC EXERCISE. 


BY WARREN WINTHROP AND LUCY 8. PIERCE, 


GRANT—SHERMAN—SHERIDAN.* 


1. It is hoped that America has had her last war; but if she 
should bave another, it would be with tactics entirely ualike any 
heretofore ased, and would require men entirely unlike any that 
have heretofore commanded. At the close of the Jast war someone 
said to G:neral Sherman, ‘‘ If we have another war we have our 
General Sherman replied : ‘‘ By no means. 


generals ready made.”’ 
Every war requires its own /eaders,’’ 


2. There was a good illustration of that in regard to Gsneral 
He had been the commander during the 
Mexican War, and in all the years since, but he was utterly useless 


Szott of our late war. 


in the emergency of 1861-65. 
8. Is this always true of wars and battles ? 


2. Yes, for there have really never been two wars fought on the 
The army tactics ofthe Civil War were 
General Grant was 
the author of a new principle of warfare, which, in the language of 
“ Get there, even if you do not observe West Point 


same general principles. 
radically different from those of any other. 


the day, was 
tactics.’’ 


4. Well, I see no object in our talking about Grant, Sherman, 
and Sheridan if their tactics will be of no avail in case of another 


war. 
5. We are not going to have another war. 
6. What are we talking about soldiers for, then ? 


1, For patriotic inspiration. There is nothing that arouses patri- 
otic ardor in just such a way as does talk of military heroes. 
Washington was America’s hero till 1861, but it is practically im- 
possible to arouse any popular enthusiasm over his name since then. 


His birthday is generally used to glorify later heroes, 


7. Are we not really breeding disunion when we glorify Grant, 


Sherman, and Sheridan ? 
8. It ought not to be so. 


toward the ‘‘ Boys in Gray.’’ 
9. There certainly should be no such feeling. 


7. Iam told that the South was more pleased than the N orth at 
the way the war terminated. Father says he knows many South- 

- e@rners, and they are all glad that the Union is undivided. 
10. I am sure that if I were defeated I should want to feel that 


it was by a foeman through whom defeat was no hnmiliation. 


7. If this is to be interpreted as a Northern glorification, I will 


have nothing to do with it. 
All.—It is nothing of the kind. 


11. Essay: ‘‘ Grant’s Boyhood.” 
12, Essay: ‘‘Sherman’s Boyhood.” 
13. Essay: ‘‘ Sheridan’s Boyhood.”’ 


[ Kither of these essays may be omitted if no material is at hand 


for such a sketch. | 
Singing: ‘‘ Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 
4. Essay: ‘‘ Grant, Sherman, and Sheridan at West Point.”’ 
Song: ‘* Barbara Frietchie.”’ 
man. Pablished by Oliver Ditson, Boston. ] 
5 Essay: ‘‘Sherman, from West Point to 1861.’’ 
Recitation: ‘* Three Cheers for the Olden Time ”’ : 


‘* Three cheers, three cheers for the olden time, 
And the brave that knew no fear; 
They stood erect as the giant oak, 
And laughed when the storm was near. 


‘* Like them we'll boast of the land we love, 
And her proud flag streaming high ; 
We'll sing aloud for the bright green hills, 
While the ocean waves reply. 


‘* They dared to look in the flashing eye 
Of the storm-king when he passed ; 
A shout went up, and a peal of joy 
Rang out on the wintry blast. 


‘* The grass is green where they calmly rest, 
Those veterans trues and brave ; 
Their memory shines like a radiant star 
O’er the land they died to save.”’ 
— Fanny Crosby, in Harper's School Reader. 


Recitation : 
AN INDIAN LEGEND OF MT. McGREGOR. 


11. Mount McGregor is a lateral spur of the Palmertown Range 
of the old Larentian Adirondacks. It jats out easterly from the 
main range into the broad valley of the upper Hudson, abont ten 
miles north of the village of Saratoga Springs. 

Within a few years a narrow gauge railway has been laid from 
Saratoga to the top of the mountain, and it has already become 
world renowned as asummer resort. And now so easily approached, 
the rounded summit of Mt. McGregor, forest crowned, invites us by 
its cooling shade, and attracts us by that deep sense of repose which 
nature offers those who love her, and to such only when in their 
weary moments they seek her ministrations on the mountain top or 
in the desart wilderness, far away from the haunts of men. It was 
these charming features which indaced General Grant, when grow- 
ing weary of the tarmoil and oppressive heat of the great city, to 
turn longiogly toward this mountain top as a spot where he might 
pase in more comfort the short remnant of his life. 


* Stencils of Grant, Sherman, and Sheridan may be had of the New 
England Publishing Co , 3 Somerset St., Boston, at 5 cents each. 


There is no reason why enthusiasm 
over these men should engender a spirit of enmity toward men of 
the South. I have heard many references to these men in public 
addresses, and have almost never heard a slighting or bitter word 


[Set to music by Elizabeth Slow- 


12. In the old time this wild valley of the upper Hadson was 
the hereditary home and hunting ground of the Mohicans. Fora 
‘housand years or more a tall pine tree, grew on its summit, whose 
remains are still shown. The tall pine tree could guide the trav- 
sler by day, but by night a watch-fice was lighted on the mountain 
‘op at the foot of the pine tree. It was the daty of the maidens 
of the tribe, like the Roman Vestal Virgins of old, to keep this 
beacon fire on the mountaia top perpetually burning. It was the 
tradition of the Mohicans that this beacon on the mountain top was 
first lighted by fire sent down from heaven by the Great Spirit. 
They believed that so long as it was aafely guarded by the Mo- 
rican braves, and kept brightly burning by the Mohican maidens, 
she theie nation would inherit the land,—the broad and beauti- 
ful land of the upper Hudson, the ancient hereditary home of 
Uneas and his people. 

13. The Mohicans of the upper Hudson were the first victims of 
the Five Nations after their union. The very next summer the war- 
ciors of the Five Nations overran the valley of the Upper Hudson, 
a brave band of five hundred Mohicans taking their last stand at 
the foot of Mt. McGregor, to guard their beacon fire sent to them 
by the Great Spirit. All day long the battle raged up and down 
the mountain side. Ona by one the Mohican braves fell until the 
last sank down ia sight of the maidens. 

Then before the savage Mohawks reached them, the maidens 
with one accord, still hand in hand, threw themselves upon the 
funeral pile. Bat in an instant, qaicker than thought, before a 
single hair upon a maiden’s head was harmad, a dark cloud came 
down from heaven, with the sound of a mighty tempest, quenching 
the fire and covering the whole mountaio with the impenetrable 
zloom of midaight darkness. Then the earth quaked and the 
chunders rolled. 

14. At length the clouds broke away, and through the receding 
cifts a burat of evening sunshine illamined the scene. Bat where 
were the Mohican .maidens? They were no longer visible, bat 
in their place was a new race of flowers,—tha fairest that the 
oid earth had yet eeen. . . . And when the great war chief of 
the white man went upon the mountain to die, did not the spirits of 
these sweet vestal wild flowers come forth to greet him as Indian 
maidens,—all invisible,—and hand in hand nightly dance around 
his camp-fire, even as they danced around the beacon-fire of the 
iid time, when in the flesh and blood they were thv sisters and the 
danghters of the ancient Mohican braves ? 
Singing —‘‘ Star Spangled Banner.”’ 
Essay —“‘ Grant’s Enlistment, and the Capture of Forts Henry 
and Donelson.”’ A. B. SYLVESTER. 


A DAY IN CAMP. 


(The music for the bugle calls in “Hard Tack and Coffee,” by John 
D. Billings; published by George M Smith & Cv., Boston. These 
calls may be given upon the harmonica if there is no cornetist.] 


Beginning the army day the first bugle call was the 

Assembly of Buglers (sounded ).—It was sounded in summer about 
five o’clock, and in winter at six. At this signal the hum of life 
could be heard within the tents. But as only the short space of 
fifteen minutes was to intervene before the next call, the assembly, 
would be blown, the men had to bestir themselves. 

Assembly (sounded) — As soon as the assembly sounded, the sight 
presented was an interesting one. Here was a man with one 
boot ov, the other in his hand. Here and there was a man jst 
about half awake, having a fist at each eye and looking as discon- 
solate and forsaken as men usually do when they get from bed 
before the public at so short a notice. When at last the line was 
formed, it was dressed by the orderly, and while at ‘‘ Parade 
Rest ’’ the bugles blew. 

Reveille (sounded) —Shortly after reveille the boglers sounded 
forth the shrill notes of 

Stable Call (aounded).—This call summoned all the drivera to 
assemble at the grain pile, where, under the inspection of the six 
sergeants, the horses were thoroughly groomed. Following close 
upon the completion of stable duties came 

Breakfast Call (sounded).—At eight o’clock the bugle blew 

Sick Call (sounded).—In response to this call, some who were 
whole and needed not a physician, as well as those who were sick, 
reported at the surgeon’s tent for prescriptions. After sick call 
came 

Water Call (sounded). —At which the drivers, taking their horsee, 
set out to water them. Fatigue call was the next in regular order. 
Fatigue Call (sounded).—After fatigue call, the next business 
was to respond to 

Drill Cali (eounded).—After canonveers and drivers came to be 
tolerably familiar with the school of the piece, field manoeuvers 
with the battery began. The signal which aunounced this bit of 
‘* entertainment for man and beast’’ is known to army regulations 
as Boots and Saddles (sounded). 

At twelve o’clock dinner call was sounded. Dinner Calj 
(sounded). 

At about 5.45 p. m., the men fell in again for retreat roll-call. 
Retreat (sounded).—The name retreat was probably given this 
call because it came when there was a general retiring from the 
daties of the day. At 8 30 p. m., the bugle again sounded, fol- 
lowed by the tambling out of the company from their evening so- 
ciables, to form in a line for the final roll-call of the day, known as 
Tattoo (sounded).—Well do I recall the melodious tones of this 


army telling us that a hundred thousand men had come ont of their 
rade temporary homes,—possibly the last ones they would ever 
oceupy,—to respond to their names, and give token that, though 
nature’s pall had overshadowed the earth, they were yet loyally at 


little bit of army masic coming to our ears from various parts of the Pip-pia. 


make their beds, and adjast themselves to sleep, as at nine o’ clock 
taps was sounded. 
Tups (sounded) —At this signal all lights must be put out, all 
talking and other noises must cease, and every maa except the 
guard be inside his quarters. 

6. Essay.—‘‘ Sherman’s March to the Sea.’’ 

Singing 

8. Essay —‘‘ Sheridan's Ride.” 

9. Recitation—‘' Sheridan’s Ride.”’ 
10. Essay—‘* Grant and Lee at Appomatox.’’ 

Singing America.”’ 

Exhibition of war relics, if any can be secured. 

[ {In all essays, while the tone should be eminently patriotic, there 
should be no references to the Boys in Gray in a slighting spirit.] 


Threads and Thrums. 


Original puzzles are solicited, and all correspondence relating to 
this department should be marked “ Threads and Tarums,’’ and 
addressed to ‘* Pazzle Editor,’’ 9 Third Street, Sharon, Pa. 


133. WHat Am I? 


Cut off my head, and, thus bereft, 

I have small need of what is left ; 
Behead again, and what I'm at, — 

Bat no! I musn’t tell you that / 

Behead once more, and what you see 

Is scarcely a fourth part of me; 

Now guess ms! Easy ?’’? Husy? Why, 
Three times I’ve told yin, am 1? 


NILLOR. 


134. ANAGRAM, 


Afar, beneath yon southern skies, 

A COA GUN the hunters prizs. 

“A coa gun! what’s that? ’’ you say; 

A coa gua can sport and play; 

Men shoot not with it; oft ’tis shot; 

By thie perceive a gun ’tis not, 

Although, in fear of hunter’s trick, 

A coa gun may go off quick. 

Oo Patagonia’s wizard plains, 

Where wild, impulsive Nature reigne, 

A ooa gan is clothes and food 

To savage man in savage mood ; 

To westward tarn your footsteps now, 

Where Andes lifts her snowy brow, 

And here a coa gun, you'll find, 

Is tamed and reared by human kind. 
Westfield, Ind. ‘Port Fo.ro.”’ 


135. Star. 

1. A letter. 2. A re€otrant angle. 3. A genus of plants. 4. 
A marine chetopod worm. 5. A quantity of wood ashes through 
which water passes, and thus imbibes the alkali. 6. One of an 
order of cellular, fluwerless plants. 7. Sticks. 8. Not (O!d 
Eog.). 9. A letter. OvTIs. 


136. RIDDLE. 
I'm found in earth and also in the sea, 
Though not io the ground or the deep; 
My place is always with pain and death, 
Bat not with those who weep; 
I'm never seen in worship or God's house, 
But yet in prayer and praise am fouad alway ; 
None ever need to see me in the night, 
For I can only be found in the middle of the ne. 


137. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

My whole is composed of 40 letters, and isa q totation, from one 
of our best loved poste. 

My 10, 14, 20, 25, 35, 34, is a tropical fruit. 

My 16, 38, 24, 8, is fruit of the palm. 

My 37, 32, 29, 31, 27, 19, 30, is to lose. 

My 13, 4, 16, 17, 1, 23, 9, 21, is the act of rendering impervi- 
ous to water. 

My 39, 7, 12, 15, 11, 29, is a loud noise. 

My 3, 2, 30, 26, 40, 33, is to tie with a rope. 

My 5, 18, 6, is a drunkard. 

My 22, 28, 36, is direction. 


138. NUMERICAL ENIGMA 
I am composed of 26 letters. 
My 26, 8, 4, 24, 15 is brightness. 
My 25, 20, 14, 22, 10 is piercing. 
My 17, 12, 1, 6, 9, 13 is food for cattle. 
My 3, 23, 21, 2, 19 is a company of ships. 
My 5, 11, 7 is no more. 
My 18, 16, 6, 2, 22 is a serpent. 


My whole ia a verse from the Psalms. Rex. 
(Answers in three weeks.) 
ANSWERS FOR FEB. 26. 
118. F 
58 O 
& BM S 
R A M E E 
8 T E 8 
FOoBM EST 
A 8 
M 
119, 1. Keystone. 2. Homey-moon. 4%. Hoar-hoand. 4. 
Head strong. 5 Hammer-cloth, 6. Pig-my. 7. Pig-gin. 8. 
9. Piach beck. 
120. A mitten. 


121 Mask, ask, all, long, allonge: Maskallonge. 


122. Penitent. 


their posts awaiting further orders for their country's service. 


Answers have been received from Chas. R. Ballard, A. G. G., 


After this roll-call was over, the men had half an hour in which to and E. W. G 
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Goop FRIDAY causes no end of school trouble. 


Do not allow red-tape regulations to cause children 
needless exposure in storm and wind. 


TOLEDO proposes to give a half-way diploma to pupils 
who reath the first class in the grammar school credit- 
ably, but for any reason cannot take that year’s work. 


In San Francisco there are 16,000 children in paro- 
chial schools and convents and but 1,500 in all other pri- 
vate schools. It is probably the banner city for the pro- 
portion of children in parochial schools. 


Tue well-nigh universal newspaper verdict in Pennsyl- 
vania is, that it would be reckless to enter upon the state 
publication of textbooks with the California experiment 
before them. 


Was there ever anything richer than this? Major J. 
B. Merwin, managing editor of the American Journal of 
Education of St. Louis, went to Toronto to meet the 
transportation committee of the National Educational 
Association, and assured them that there woald be 18,000 
American visitors to Toronto next July. Whew! 


Tue management of the American Institute has scored 
two good points in their favor the past week. First, they 
have secured lower railroad rates to and from Bethlehem 
than ever before,—$7.00 from Boston, and elsewhere in 
proportion. And, second, they have engaged the best 
male quartet in New England, the Schubert Q iartet of 
Boston, consisting of George J. Parker, first tenor ; 
George W. Want, second tenor; Arthur B. Hitchcock, 
first bass ; and D. Marks Babcock, second bass. 


TWENTY-EIGHT members of the Harvard faculty con- 
stitate the committee which recently made a report to the 
faculty, board of overseers, and the corporation, on the 
proposed reduction of the college course. The committee 
contains the names of the heads of nearly every depart- 
ment, and it would be hard to select a group of men more 


thoroughly representative of the highest American schol- 


arship. The report is not favorable to the proposed 
change. It is without doubt the ablest and most compre- 
hensive study of the subject that has been made. 


Tue New York Assembly, a committee on education, 
has reported favorably upon the following act in relation 
to the study of vocal music in the public schools of that 
state: “In each of the state normal schools the course of 
study shall embrace instruction in vocal music. The 
board of education in each city in this tate shall cause 
free instruction to be given in vocal music in the schools 
undtr their charge The board of education of each 
union free school district, incorporated by special act of 
the legislature, shall cause free instruction to be given in 
vocal music in the schools under theic charge, unless ex- 
cused by the superintendent of public instruction. The 
superintendent of public instruction shall provide instruc- 
tion in vocal music in all teachers’ institutes held through- 
out the state. This act shall take effect immediately.” 


Hon. Tuomas W. BickNewt, for many years editor 
and publisher of the Journat, has been highly recom- 
mended by Dr. W. T. Harris and other distinguished ed- 
ucational leaders as the head of the Educational Depart- 
ment of the World’s Fair. His endorsement is as strong 
as could be asked, and covers the entire range of educa- 
tional interests. Among his endorsers are Senators Hoar, 
Dawes, Blair, Aldrich, and Dixon, Congressmen Lodge, 
Walker, Banks, Candier, Andrew, Morse, and Taylor, 
and educators like KE. E. White, J. L. M. Carry, W. N. 
Hailmann, A. D. Mayo, John Hancock, B. A. Hinsdale, 
George Howland, and others. These all recognize his 
conspicuous fitness for this special work in which his 
“ organizing ability and energy” would have full play. 
He could, and would, make it a great success. It looks 
as though his appointment was assured because of the 
combination of eminent political and educational endorse- 
ment. 


Wuose Joxe Is Ir?—Mr. Bardeen, in the School 
Bulletin for March, in his usual genial vein, writes as 
follows :— 


The danger of getting advance copy of remarks likely to be 
made in discussion is illustrated in the NEw ENGLAND JOURNAL 
or Epucation. Oa March 5, speaking of the Philadelphia 
meeting, it says : 

The paper of George William Curtis was, of course. a classic; 
that by Commissioner Harris was profound; that by James Mac- 
Alister was artistic in arrangement and presentation of material ; 
that by C. W. Bardeen was brilliant; but that by Mc. Martin was 
the event of the session. 

It publishes an abstract of this ‘* brilliant’’ speech of ours on its 
first page, and refers to it in the minutes. Now the fact is, that 
speech was never made, as we have explained on page 78. Find- 
ing it impossible to say what we wanted to, we tried to get out of 
saying anything at all, and when compelled to take the floor we 
made a few uvimportant remarks on a wholly different theme. We 
thank the JOUKNAL for its undeserved compliment, but we cannot 
resist pointing out the joke it plays upon itself. 

Now, Mr. Bardeen, the joke is that we referred to the 
speech that you did make as brilliant, not to the general 
article on “ Old Maids” from your pen on the first page. 


BETTER TEACHING. 


In all the school criticisms of the day there seems to 
have been omitted one of the chief needs, namely, more 
direct and definite teaching. There have been two ex- 
tremes of criticism: The one vague, dealing in glittering 
generalities, telling what the schools are not by comparing 
them with ideals that are frequently impract'cable ; the 
other too detailed, dealing with the minutiz so closely as 
to leave the work in its entirety not only undone but 
unthought of. Between the psychologist and the inventor 
of devices there is a vast array of unorganized material 
which is of the greatest value. Far be it from the Jour 
NAL to speak with disrespect of the psychologist, who is 
needed as an advance engineer corps, or to undervalue 
the inventor of devices, who is needed to furnish luxuries 
not provided by the commissary department. The en- 
gineer corps may be theoretical, tearing up bridges that 
better have been left and building pontoons that will never 
be crossed, but we can make no advance in new territory 
without them. The inventor of devices may tempt to the 
,purchase of much needless and some harmful material, 


but he keeps up the enthusiasm of the camp, As a 


simple matter of fact, the maker of devices has done more 
than the psychologist to create the present interest in ed- 
ucation. 

Between the psychologist and the inventor of devices 
there is the entire army to be organized, officered, equip- 
ped, and supplied with ammunition and rations. There 
is neither excitement nor romance in this, but it is about 
all there really is to the army. Better teaching is this 
organization’s equipment and discipline. We have dis- 
cussed what to teach and what not to teach; we have dis- 
cussed the concept, the percept, and the environment ; 
we have ridiculed the alphabet, oral spelling, the multi. 
plieation-table, the reading-book, amd the grammar ; we 
have caricatured corporal punishment and the marking 
system ; and we have brought in toys and pictures, clay 
and play. Great advance has been made, and it is prac- 
tically universal. 

Almost nothing, however, has been done by way of 
public effort to secure more intelligent activity in the 
matter of teaching the essentials. True, the normal 
schools have done this and are doing it, but it is not fash- 
ionable to give them the credit due. Tt is the fad of the 
day to attribute all the virtue to comets and all the vices 
to the fixed stars. To the cometary system, therefore, 
we suggest that the thing which now needs first, best, and 
most attention is better teaching to secure greater know/- 
edge better thinking, more accurate and rapid doing, and 
higher character. The school is to teach the child to 
know, to think. to do, and to be. 

The present weakness of the school is that it tells the 
child what is to be learned, inspires him possibly to learn 
it, and then either does it for him or lets him shift for 
himself in the learning. There must be better teach- 
ing in order that he may get more and better knowledge, 
through keener attention, clearer thinking, a more reten- 
tive memory, and more skillful recollection. These are 
the essentials. 


EDUCATIONAL GAINS. 


The latest census bulletin, No. 36, shows a remarkable 
advance in the campaign against illiteracy. Several 
states and territories, hitherto very backward, are coming 
well into line, notably Maryland, the District of Columbia, 
and Arizona. In Maryland the increase in school enroll- 
ment is twiceas greatas the increase of population. In the 
District of Columbia it is one third greater; in Arizona it is 
very nearly twice as great. The population of this ter- 
ritory increased from 40,440 in 1880 to 59,620 in 1890, 
or 47.43 per cent., while the school enrollment increased 
from 4,212 to 7.828 in the public schools, or an increase 
of 85.85 per cent. There are 880 pupils, or 11 per cent. 
in private schools. Of these latter 79 are Indian chil- 
dren in mission schools. About 5 per cent. are in paro- 
chial schools 

California increased in population 39 72 per cent. and in 

public school enrollment 37.33 ; the total enrollment be- 
ing 221,756, of which 1,294 are negroes, 94 Chinese, 
and 311 Indians. There are 18,081 in private schools, 
or 8 per cent. of the public school enrollment. In this 
state but about 3 per cent. of the pupils are in paro- 
chial schools. 
Connecticut increased in population from 622,700 to 
746,258, or 19.84 per cent. ; public school enrollment 
from 118 589 to 126,505, or 6.68 per cent. There are 
21,805, or 17 per cent, in private schools, and more than 
10 per cent. in parochial schools. ; 

In the District of Columbia the population increased 
from 177,624 to 230,392, or 2971 per cent., and public 
school enrollment from 26,439 to 36,906, or 39.59 per 
cent. About 14 per cent are io private schools, and 
about 6 per cent. in parochial schools. 

In Maine the population went from 648,936 to 661,- 
086, or 187 per cent,and the public school enrollment 
from 150,811 to 139 679 or 738 per cent. Private 
schools have 5 per cent, and parochial schools 3 per cent- 

In Maryland the population increased from 934,943 to 
1,042 390, or 11 49 per cent., while the public school en- 
rollment went from 149 981 to 184,251, or 22.85 per 


cent. There are in private schools 11,153, or 6 per cent., 
and in the parochial schools 5 per cent. 


In Massachusetts the population increased from 1,781,- 


i085 to 2,238,943, or 25 57 percent. ; and the public school 


enrollment from 316,630 to 371,492, or 17.33 per cent, 
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In the private schools there are 28,629, or 7 per cent., and 
in the parochial schools 38,143, or 10 per cent. 

In Montana the population increased from 39,159 to 
132,159, or 237.49 per cent.; the public school enroll- 
ment from 4,667 to 16,807, or 26012 per cent. ; the pri- 
vate schools contain 1,038, or 6 per cent., and the paro- 
chial schools 384, or 2 per cent. 

In North Carolina the population went from 1,399,- 
750 to 1,617.947, or 15.59 per cent.; the public schools 
from 256,422 to 325 861, or 27.08 per cent. ; the private 
schools contain 25,651, or 8 per cent.; the parochial 
schools 1,320, or about 4 of 1 per cent. 

In Ohio the population increased from 3,198,062 to 
3,672,316, or 14.83 per cent ; the public schools from 
752,442 to 797,439, or 5 98 per cent.; the private schools 
contain 35 864, or 4 per cent. ; the parochial schools, 57,- 
905, or 7 per cent. 

In Pennsylvania the population increased from 4,282,- 
891 to 5,288,014, or 2277 per cent ; the public schools 
from 950,300 to 965,444, or 1.59 per cent. There are in 
the private schools 47,761, or 5 per cent.; and in the 
parochial schools, 60,923, or 6.5 per cent. 

In Rhode Island the population increased from 276,531 
to 345,506, or 24.94 per cent. ; the public schools from 
42,489 to 54,170, or 27.49 per cent. There are in the 
private schools 3,514, or 7 per cent., and in the parochial 
schools 5,940, or 11 per cent. 

In South Carolina the population increased from 995,- 
577 to 1.151,149, or 15.63 per cent. ; the public schools 
from 134,842 to 203,461, or 50.89 per cent. There are 
in the private schools 13,623, or 6 5 per cent., and in the 
parochial schools but 634, or less than one tenth of 1 per 
cent. 

In South Dakota the population increased from 98,268 
to 328,808, or 23460 per cent.; the public schools from 
9,972 to 66,150, or 663.36 per cent. There are is private 
schools 2,042, or 3 per cent., and in parochial schools 
1,537, or 2.4 per cent. 

In Vermont the population increased from 332,286 to 
332,422, or 0.04 per cent. ; the public schools decreased 
from 73,237 to 65,608, or 10.42 per cent. There are in 
private schools 4,284, or 6 per cent., and in parochial 
schools 2,461, or 3 per cent. 

In Virginia the population increased from 1,512,565 to 
1,655,980, or 9.48 per cent.; the public schools from 
220,733 to 342,269, or 55.06 per cent. There are in 
private schools 12,831, or 4 per cent., and in parochial 
schools 2,005, or less than 1 per cent. 

In Wyoming the population increased from 20,789 to 
60 705, or 192 per cent. ; the public schools from 2,907 to 
7,052, or 142.59 per cent. There are in private schools 
140, or 2 per cent., and in parochial schools 191, or 2.5 
per cent. 

There will be a very general surprise that, taking the 
country as a whole, so small a proportion of the school 
children are in the parochial schools. In Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut alone, there are 10 per 
cent. in these schools. 


BOOK-A-MONTH COURSE. 


Froebel’s Education of Man. A. Lovell & Co.’s Edi- 
tion; price, $1.50. D. Appleton & Co.’s Edition; price, 
$1.50. 

We have already presented one of Pestalozzi’s best 
books in this series, and now present one of Froebel’s 
works. It must be understood that this book is a trans- 
lation, and that delightful and valuable sentences flash 
unexpectedly from what appear to be dry and involved 
paragraphs. Many will be inclined to slight passages, and 
pass others with all too little thought. We shall not be 
surprised if some readers leave the book unfinished. 

Froebel was a philosopher. His aim was to educate 
the pupil through his self-activity. The child-mind grows 
by self-revelation. Through play he ascertains what he 
can do, discovers the possibilities of will and thought. In 
work he accepts the proclivities and inclinations of others. 
Froebel’s system is an attempt to unfold the rational self 
and chain down the irrational. This the child must do 
for himself, It is self-conquest, thus true freedom. 


SUGGESTIONS. 
I should rather accept the thorough reading of the first 
two or three chapters of this book than the mere reading 


of the whole. It pays to re-read sentences, paragraphs, 
and entire chapters of this book. 

Do not attempt to answer questions beyond the point 
to which you have read thoroughly. If you have read 
but half the book, your paper will be judged from your 
answers to that point. 


QUESTIONS. 
[All answers are to be in = pangange, never using Froebel’s 


1. Put in your own words, in the simplest way, his 
definition of education in the second section. 

2. The same with the science of education. 

3. The same with the theory of education. 

4. The same with the practice of education. 

5. To what should education lead ? 

6. In section 6, in the paragraph beginning ‘“ The 
failure to apply this truth,” etc., what do you learn that 
will help you as a teacher ? 

7. Enlarge upon the comparison between plants and 
children,—section 8. 

8. Do you find inspiration in the second paragraph,— 
section 12? Read it with great care. 

9. Write not over five sentences upon section 20. 

10. What do you think of section 27 ? 

11. Do you agree with section 30 ? 

12. Distinguish between the school and the schoolroom, 
—chapter iii. 

13. What do you think of section 56? Treat it quite 
fully. 

14. Do you appreciate his view of teaching natural 
science? 15. Mathematics? 16. Language ? 


NEWS AND MEN OF THE DAY. 


New Orleans was the scene of a bloody tragedy on the 14th inst. 
by which eleven Italians who had not been convicted of complicity 
ia the murder of Chief Hennessey were summarily murdered by an 
immense mob of the “ best citizens.’’ It is inexplicable. 

The constitution of Nebraska says that the governor shall have 
been an American citizen for at least two years before election. 
G vernor Boyd did not become an American citizen until six weeke, 
after he was elected. The courts have an interesting case on their 
hands. 

The fishermen are highly elated over a decision of the U. S. 
Treasury Department, that imported frozen fish intended for bait 
only may come in free of daty. 

The French colonial army is to be reorganized, so as to provide a 
well-disciplined force of 25,000 men, and leaye the standing army 
free for continental campaigns. 

There is a great scarcity of small bills and the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing, at Washington, is working night and day to 
supply the demand. 

Germany has removed the embargo on American beef and it is in 
great demand in that country. 

The Supreme Court has decided that Bazzird’s Bay is in Massa- 
chusette. 

British Gaiana is ready for a reciprocal treaty with the United 
States. 

Austria is to arm her militia with the most approved repeating 
rifles. 

Chicago and Minneapolis have been prostrated with La Grippe. 
A survey is to be made for the intercontinental railway. 
There is to be no extra session of Congress. 

Caba threatens to become a republic. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Pennsylvania has 55,000 children in parochial schools. 

The laterstate Summer School last year issued diplomas to 1,204 
teachers. 

W. B. Richardson, a Boston naturalist, is exploring the forests 
of Central America in the interests of the British Museum. 

The eight school buildings of Tacoma, Wash., as pictured in 
Supt. Frank B. Ganlt’s annual report, should start a boom in any 
city. 

The Kansas State Association voted $100 to aid its delegation in 
maintaining suitable state headquarters at the N. E A. meeting at 
Toronto. 

Supt. Aaron Gove of Denver pays the highest kind of a compli- 
ment to the paper of George H. Martin, as read at Philadelphia, in 
bis report of the meeting. 

Supt. J. S. Walton of Chester County, Pa, has an admirable 
address upon ‘‘ Elementary Science as a Means of Expression.” It 
helps teachers to teach themselves to do this work. 

The Oswego Normal School has at present representatives of four 
of the races of the earth in attendance,—the Caucasian, the Negro, 
the Indian, and the Mongolian, Miss Umé Tsuda of Tokio, Japan, 


who during the last two years bag been in attendance at Bryn 


Mawr College, is at present studying here. She wishes to get an 
insight into the organization of the school before she returns to 
Japan in June. 

In tle fall of 1889 the American Secular Union, a voluntary 
association having for its object the complete separation of church 
and state, in practice as well as in profession, and in no way com- 
mitted to any system of religious belief or disbelief, offered a pre- 
mium of $1,000 for ‘‘ the best essay, treatise, or manual adapted to 
aid and assist teachers in our free public schools and in the Girard 
College for orphans, and other public and charitable institutions 
professing to be unsectarian, to thoroughly instruct children and 
youth in the purest principles of morality without inculcating relig- 
ious doctrine.’’ The committee chosen to examine the numerous 
articles eubmitted in competition include Richard B. Westbrook, 
LL.D., president of the Secular Union, Felix Adler of New York, 
and De. D. G. Briton of Philadelphia. Oa ita recommendation, the 
priza has been equally divided between the two articles considered 
the best. The successful authors are Rev. N. P. Gilman of West 
Newton, editor of the Literary World of this city, author of Pro/it- 
Sharing, etc., and Mr. Edward P. Jackson, one of the masters of 
the Boston Latin School, author of A Demigod, The Earth in 


Space, etc, 


— 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


SAFER. 
Rich Uncle—Well, my boy, I ve just made my will, and left you 
al] my property. Are you satisfied ? 
Nephew—Yes, uncle, only don’t you think I would be surer of 
getting it if you were to leave it to someone else, and appoint me 
the trustee ? 


**So you're taking dancing leasons, Teddie. How do you like 
waltzing ? ”’ 

“Oh, I can manage that all right by myself, bat I think a girl is 
rather in the way.”’ 


‘* My son,”’ said a gentleman proudly, ‘is a model young man, 
He does not use tobacco in any form, does not drink, does not stay 
out late nights, and never has said a word against the advice of his 

nts. 

** How old is he ?”” 

** Three months.”’ 


Benevolent Old Lady (to small newsboy)—Well, my Jittle man, 
you have an honest face. Do you sell papers every day ? 

Newsboy—Every day but Sunday, mum. 

Benevolent O'd Lady—I am delighted that you don’t break the 
Sabbath by selling those Sunday papers. 

Newsboy—Yes, mum; father says I’m not big enough yet to 
carry the Sunday edition. 


THIS AND THAT 


In the dark heart of every forest tree 

The blood is all aglee 

And there's a look about the leafless bowers 
As if they dreamed of flowers. 


Marion Harland (Mrs. Terhune), who is vice-president of the 
Society for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities, is especially 
interested in the purchase and preservation of old Jamestown. 
This society has recently bought the home pf Mary Washington. 

A fine St. Bernard dog is John Greenleaf Whittier’s daily com- 
panion on his walks. The poet is fond of pets, and owns two cata, 
three dogs, and three horses. 

Constance Fenimore Woolson, the novelist, is forty-two years 
old. She is a grand-niece of Fenimore Cooper. 

Remains of the palace of William the Conqueror have just been 
found at Winchester, Eng. The fragments of the walls are very 
massive and contain remnants of Roman tiles. 

Mrs. Jennie M. Lozier, the newly-elected president of Sorosis, is 
a physician and the wife of a physician. She is said to be admir- 
ably fitted for the position. Mrs. Ella Dietz Clymer, who resigned 
the presidency on account of ill health, has accepted the office of 
first vice-president. 

The food of the plant is storm; the life of the plant is sunshine. 
The plant is the food of the animal, and the life of the plant is the 
life of the animal. Storm and sunshine are thus transferred from 
the vegetable world to the animal world. 

The little sons of the Garman Emperor ara beginning their school 
days in earnest. The Crown Prince and bis brother, aged respect- 
ively eight and seven, will enter the Cadets’ School at Ploen, 
Holstein, at Easter, while the two succeeding boys, who are six 
and four years old, bave been put in charge of a tutor. Their mil- 
itary education is begun almost in infancy. 

The oldest undertaker in Paris has jast died at the age of 82. 
Daring the latter years of his life he became too feeble to attend 
funerals, so the Pompes Fan?bres Company made him chief man- 
ager of their coffia depot, where he was snugly installed in a large, 
well-padded coffia placed on end which served as an arm-chair. 

The late Jean Louis Ernest Meiesonier, the great French artist, was 
for years regarded coldly by the critics, —Th¢éophile Gautier, for in- 
stance, calling him “‘ a painter of the inficitely little,—a snuff- box 
painter.’’ His first success was a picture admired by the Prince 
Consort when visiting Napoleon III , who immediately purchased 
it for his guest. After this his works brought great prices. He 
never sold anything unless it was as perfect as he could make it. 
His magnificent picture, ‘‘1814,’’ recently changed hands at 
850,000 francs. Meissonier was physically very emall, hardly more 
than five feet high, with a large, leonine head, and huge white beard, 


get on @ small body supported by diminutive lege, He was twice 
married, aod bis gon Charles is painter of growing reputation, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


butors and querists of this department are requested to send 
PR pein names ona addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 


spondence. | 


‘THAT PERFECT STAFF.” 


Mr. Bernard Boekelman, a musician whose high standing is as 
fully recognized in Europe as America, has recently undertaken a 
remarkable enterprise. He is bringing out av edition of Bach’s 
fagues in colors. His idea is to aid the intelligence of the player 
by individaalizing each theme by priatiog it in a special color. 
For instance, the original ‘‘subj:ct’’ is printed in red, and when- 
ever it recurs throughout the composition it appears in red. The 
“ gounter subject’’ is printed in blue, and is known by its color 
whenever it is introduced. This plan of Mr. Boekelman’s is com- 
mended in the highest terms by the leading musicians of Europe 
and America, and is adopted by the largest publishing houses of 
Germany, France, and England. This shows that the educational 
value of the device is appreciated. 

Bat what does it imply? It implies that the staff notation, 
‘* which is so complete, and so perfectly adapted to the expression 
of musical ideas,’’ fails at the point where it is supposed to be 
stronges',—viz , ia the representation of classical music. If it ex- 
preased the music of Bach fally and clearly, an artist like Mr. 
Boekelman certainly would not take the vast amount of trouble in 
preparing and the publishers would not go to the great expense of 
printing these fagues in colors. Why are the colors necessary ? 

cause the staff alone does not tell the whole truth regarding 
those compositions. An experienced masician can study the notes 
and arrive ata knowledge of the truth. That is to say, the staff 


plus a Jarge amount of experience, and the exercise of a certain 
degree of brain power expresses the truth. 

The need of something in addition to the staff is now being widely 
recognizsd. Ia the conservatory of Paris they have adopted the 
plan of training the ear of piano players by dictation exercises. 
In America the opinion is rapidly gaining ground that the Tonic 
Sol-fa notation and training afford the best possible means of de- 
veloping the intelligence of players, and of overc»ming the uni- 
versal tendency to use the fingers without cultivating the ear or 
exercising the power of musical thought. So well is the value of 
the system now understood that in a journal about to be issued by 
the American Tonic Sol fa Association, a special department will 
be devoted to instrumental music under the direction of a piano 
teacher of high standing. 


Orange, N. J. T. F. SEWARD. 


AGES OF STAGE FOLK. 


Mary Anderson, 32; Lawrence Barrett, 53; Sarah Bernhardt, 
47; Agnes Booth, 48; Edwin Booth, 58; William H. Crane, 
46; Rose Coghlan, 38; William J. Fiorence, 69; Nat C. Goodwin, 
34; Henry Irving, 53; Joseph Jefferson, 62; Mre. W.H Kendal, 


42; Lily Langtry, 41; Margaret Mather, 30; Msggie Mitchell, 59; 
Clara Morrig, 45; Adelina Patti, 48; Roland Reed, 39; Ada 
a 31; Stuart Robson, 55; Lillian Russell, 31; and Tomasso 
Salvini, 61. 


THE LATEST AMUSEMENT. 


A “‘ Hammer and Needle Party ”’ is the entertainment a country 
social club invented the other day. Each lady was requested to 
bring a needle, a spool of thread, and several buttons, and each 
gentleman a hammer. When all the materials were on the table, 
esch lady picked out a hammer and was given a block and some 


nails. Each gentleman chose sewing materials and bnttons, and 
the contest began. The ladies drove as many nails in their blocks 
as they could in five minutes, and the gentlemen sewed on as many 
buttons as possible in ten miautes. Prizss were given and much 
laughter provoked. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS, 


— What animal is described by Casar in the Commentaries ? 
Troy. 

— Of what is the crescent an emblem? To what country does 
it belong ? CREVASSE. 


— Are there any volcanoes that have more than one crater ? 
ANDREW. 


Certainly, Mt. Etna has had eighty distinct craters. — [ Ep. 


— To ‘‘Cole’’: Syracuse was formerly called “ Bogardus Cor- 
ners.’’ It took the present name in 1824. WINTHROP. 


— To “St. John’’: The address desired is Mrs. Mary Hartwell 
Catherwood, care of The Graphic, Chicago, Ill. | A. M. G. 


— Where was the first crematory on this continent established ? 
Is cremation a custom begotten by civilization or was it practised 
by savages ? C. A. F. 


— To “‘ Bertha B.,’’ in the isene of the JOURNAL of the 5th 
inet. Horace in Satire I., Book L., refers to a rich and sordid man 
of Athens, who in line sixty-six makes use of the expression, ‘* The 
people hiss me, but I applaud myself.’’ ©. Bz. 


— ToS,” : The allusion to Cornelius Agrippa is in “‘ The Lay 
of the Last Minstrel’? (the ballad of “ Fitzraver’’), not in “ Mar- 
? ag I wrote it by what Richard Grant White called 5s hetero- 
”” though I looked into the book at the time to see if I was 
Scott’s own note on 


mion, 
phemy, 
right in the number of the canto (vi.). See 
the passage. 


— In your number of Feb. 26, I find among the ‘‘ Queries and 
Answers’? this question: ‘‘ Two men engage to dig a ditch whose 
contents are 100 enbie feet, for $100. Oae is to receive $ .15 per 
day, the other $1.25 per day. How many cubic feet should each 
dig to receive $50. The item as to daily wages is irrelevant, and 
if each wishes to get half the money, each must dig out half the 
earth. This question is somewhat like an old one that used to go 
the rounds of the papers, bat a question of average values came 


in which really belonged to the problem. 
F. C. Hupson, Detroit, Mich. 


A SUCCESSFUL LIFE. 


There has recently been held in this city the golden anniversary 
of the John P. Lovell Arms Company, the portrait of whose presi- 
dent is here presented. 

Mr. Lovell was the founder of this firm filty years ago. When 
but twenty years of age, without a dollar in the world, he laid the 
foundation for a business which has developed into one of the larg- 
est manufacturing and mercantile houses in a city whose business 
literally radiates throughout the world. It is worth one’s while to 
call the attention of youth to what has been accomplished by iadus- 
try, energy, and unswerving integrity. 

One of the most gifted literary women recently asked us why we 
give so much more space to literary men and women than to suc- 
cessful business men. There are several reasons for this, chief of 
which is the fact that businees men are not as widely known as lit- 
erary men, and also because the shortcomings of literary men are 


JOHN P, LOVELL, 


neither known nor suspected. They are heroes and heroines by 
virtue of circumstances. On the other hand, business men of 
national prominence are suspected of shortcomings, and it is well- 
nigh useless to portray them as men to be imitated. 

Ia the case of Mr. Lovell, we have one who not only entered into 
business life with no fi ial promise, and has risen to prominence 
in the mercantile world, but we have one whose character deserves 
commendation, There is no more useful reading than a history of 
the lives of those men who, against all disadvantages and vicissi- 
tudes, have forced their way up from the lowest round of the ladder 
of life to that plane wherein ambition may be reasonably content 
with the success achieved. The lesson to be learned is not in the 


accumulation of wealth alone, but in the possession of those sterling 
qualities of integrity and manhood which command the universal 


‘respect of men. These lives are examples to set before the youth 


of America, lights to guide them in safety on a road which has 
many a dark and dangerous path, into which they may stumble, un- 
less the illamination from other lives points them clearly to the 
straight road of unblemished integrity. 

There ie another reason why Mr. Lovell’s life will be interesting 
to the youth of today. If there is one thing more th 
that delights the heart and claims the thought of ‘can and — in 
the first flush of youthful years, it is a bicycle, and the John P 
Lovell bicycle is the rage in many lands and climes. 

By the by, the healthiest exercise for a teacher or for young 
ladies in high-school years is the riding of the cycle. It keeps 
them out of doors, in the best of activity, with the tonic of interest 
which is #0 easential to the healthful effect of exercise. It is less 


expensive, safer, and healthier than horseback riding. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi. 
cation of size; we 


all, therefore, hereafter, = the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the 


Tar Voice 1N AND SONG. of the 
Human Voice for Speakers and Singers an who Love the 
Art of Speech and Song. By Theodore E Schmauk. New 
York: John B. Alden. 

This author’s dainty brochure, Charms and Secrets of Good Con- 
versation, is one of the most delightful waifs that ever came to our 
desk. It went into the satchel, and was a permanent traveling 
companion tili it had been read a score of times. The same ex- 
quisite art of authorship is revealed in this book. It is dedicated 
to ‘' The voice that ever thrills my soul.’ 

‘‘ There ia not a sound of nature to draw man’s ear more quickly 

and hold it more individually than that of a perfect human voice.’’ 

“ The voice is the personal, vital, and only organ of the soul. Its 

sonnds are living, human pulees. They are the incarnation of the 

spirit. is mission is the revelation of that which is within 
e magic mirror of the otherwiee inexpressible in- 
most spirit in its intellectual sympathetic and volitional phases, 
subtly colored with the finer personal distinctiveness of our own 
individual manhood or womanhood, is irresistibly attractive Love 


with sonny brightness; fear feels her own trembling shadow in 
them ; joys leap out and make them ring with gladness.’’ 

These selections, taken from a single page, are but samples of 
the rhythm of the book, which is a perfect prose from cover to 
cover. It not only teackes what the voice is and how to use it, but 
is a study of many individual voices. 


A Wasarneaton Cuass. By Gail Hamilton. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co, 303 pp., 74x5. Price, $1.50. 
The Bible class held in Washington year ago, with Gail Hamil- 

ton as the chairwoman, not only attained great local popalarity but 

excited considerable outside attention. Originally composed of the 
wives and daughters of a few government officials, its interest was 
such that before the close of the season both houses of Congress, 
the circles of science, literature, education, and diplomacy were 
represented by large numbers of cultivated men and women who 
joined in bright and animated talks over knotty points ia theology. 

All denominations met in a common search for truth and a desire 

to formulate a rational, liberal religion which would satisfy both 

the intellect ard the heart. 

The book isa history of the class and arecord of some of the 
addresses and expositions given by the bright and piquant chair- 
woman on different theological dogmas. Her clear-cut, decided 
ideas are expounded in a forcible, charac'eristic manner, and are 
admirable in conception if not convincing in argament. The In- 
stitutes of Moses, the Origin of Suerifice, Sectarian Arguments, 
Oneness with Christ, and the probability and possibility of the 
Miracles, are subjects which brought out much discussion in the 
class and show Miss Hamilton in her best light. 


Manvat Trainina Epucation. By C. M. Wood. 
ward, Pb.D. ‘‘Contemporary Science Series.”’ New York: 
Seribner & Welford. 307 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Through the application of the principle of the survival of the 
fittest, Dr. Woodward has come to be acespted as the American 
authority on the applied science of the manual training philosophy, 
if such a combination of science and philosophy may be allowed. 
A philosophy of manual traiaing is being developed; a science has 
been developed,—Dr. Woodward has wedded them in practice. 
Others have written in as philosophical a vein; still others in as 
scientific a strain ; and still others have given as clear-cut fruits of 
experience ; but no one has combined the three in better propor- 
tions than has Dr. Woodward in this volume. Its maturity resulis 
largely from the extended experience of the author, from the fact 
that he wrote enthusiastically upon the subject three years ago, 
that he has lectured upon it scores of times, aud that he has put 
into this volume in a genuinely honest way all that he knows, and 
states with the utmost candor all that he does not know. If one 
can have but a single volume on manual training this is the one to 
get, but, as a matter of fact, one must have a library devoted to 
the subject. 


GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH SENTENCE, AND InTRODUC- 
TION TO COMPOSITION. By Jonathan Rigdon, A.B., Danville, 
Ind. : Indiana Pub. Co, 281 pp., 74x5. Price, 85 cents. 
This book is not a compilation from other grammars. It is a 

fresh, original, philosophic, and comprebensive treatise on the eci- 
ence of the English sentence. It presents the subject in a com- 
pleted and concise form, and contains much new and valuable ma- 
terial. Professor Rigdon, from his many years experience as & 
teacher of grammar in one of the leading normal schools of the 
country, knows thoroughly the needs of a textbook and is specially 
prepared to supply them. The author wishes to emphasize the fact 
that English grammar is a science and should be taught as such, 
and that without the science of grammar, the art of language re- 
mains forever imperfect. He is a firm believer in the utility of 
diagramming in the study of grammar, basing his theory on the 
well-known psychological principle that the mind is more clearly 
impressed when reached throngh any two senses than through 
either one of them. His system; by the straight line method, is at 
once simple and ingenious. The divisions on Analysis and Syntax 
are also admirab!e in presentation and arrangement. 

Dr. Rigdon has taken a high position as a grammarian, and 

among teachers and advanced students in normal schools and col- 

leges, his book will undoubtedly attain popularity. 


Brooks anv Broox Bastns. - By Alex. E. Frye. Hyde 
mg Mass. : Bay State Publishing Co. 119 pp. 

r. Frye as a lecturer, author, and inventor of relief maps, bas 
a us to expect much from his pen. He isa specialist in the 
geography, and his books teach through print. 

ith this simple subject he presenta all of the firat work in geog- 


saghy. He devotes a chapter to rain-drops as they set out with 


WHAT'S THE NEWS ? 


The latest is that there is a move all along the line to 
a great deal of the work. Toenable thins to do the pea pam 


science teaching in the schools. 
successfully they should have the BEST helps, such as 


In the elementary grades the teachers must do 


Hick’s Nataral Mistory Object Lessons. Sup BHice’s Science Teaching in th 
plies information on plants aud their produets, on With a course of instruction in sclenee tor public Con 1) Hyatt’s Ins 25 
gives specimen lessons schools. 25 cents, 3 Hyatt’s Plants, 20 12. Crosby's Comme I Rock 
combination of 0 ject lessons With Gaides fer Neience Teaching. For instructing Corals am Echinoderms, “0 14 Bowditeh’s Ph Fessoms in Minerals, 
guag ; ° classes in Natural History in the lower grades: 7 Hyatt’s Worms and Crustacea, 5 30 15 Clapp « Observation Lae ons in Mineral 36 
30) gons in Minerals, 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, - ~- 


SENT RY MAIL, POSTPAID, ON RECEIPT. OF PRICE 


5 Somerset Street, Boston, 3 East 14th 


a Pupils’ Note Book to Accompany No. 15. -15 
St., New York, 


86 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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joy, follows them at work in the dark soil, treats of them on a ata renders unnecessary any comment as to the merit of these 


water parting, on the brook bed, in brooks, basins, and systems. 
He then studies how the soil is made and carried, treats of the 
forms of water, of the atmosphere and motion. One of the most 
delightful chapters is ‘‘ An Evening Under the Stars,” a charming 
study of astronomy. He also stvdies the days, nights, and seasons; 
plant life in the valley; avimals that live by the brookside; and, 
finally, the sea. There are many illustrations and much poetry 
scattered through the book. 


Tue Repropuction or GroGRAPHICAL Forms. Sand- 
Clay Modeling with Respect to Geographical Forms; Map Draw- 
ing and Map Projection. By Jacques W. Redway. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. 84 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

This country has no better geographer as author or lecturer than 
Mr. Redway. He is at once echolar, genius, teacher, and book- 
maker. This is a book for teachers, and either this or its counter- 
part, Elderton’s Maps and Map Drawing, should be taught every 
student in the normal schools and should be in the hands of every 
pupi!. It is a distinctively American book, provided for American 
teachers by an American author. Too much could not be said in 
its praise. 

Tse SrructTuRE AND DISTRIBUTION OF CoRAL REEFS 
By Charles Darwin. Edited, with an Introduction, by Dr. 
Joseph W. Williams. Camelot Series. London: Walter Scott. 
278 pp., 7x5. Price, 40 cents. 

The origin of coral islands was specially studied by Darwin dur- 
ing the voyage of the ‘‘ Beagle ’’ in 1831-36, when he made many 
careful examinations of living reefs. He shortly afterwards pub- 
liehed his theory of their structure and development. This theory 
was so simple and appeared so complete that it at once gained uni- 
versal acceptance among acientists, and remained unquestioned for 
many years. Darwin divided coral refs into three great classes, — 
the fringing reef, the barrier reef, and the atoll,—each of which he 
considered based upon the same type, and succeeding each other in 
the same general plan of formation. He judged that the slow but 
progressive subsidence of the site on which the polyps firat began 
to build accounted for the majority, if not all the features, of coral 
reef formation. 

In 1851, Profeseor Agassiz first expressed the opinion that this 
theory would not account for the formation seen in the Florida 
reefs, and other scientific men soon followed in pointing out many 
inaccuracies in Darwin's conclusions. The Challenger observations 
in 1880 greatly modified the ideas which Darwin promulgated, and 
set aside many of his argumente. However the scientific world 
may now regard Darwin’s theories on the subjact, this one work, 
by its reasoning and patient marshalling of facts, remains one of 
his greatest monuments, and would alone have placed him in the 
front rank of investigators. 

Dr. Williams has given the work a most worthy and satisfactory 
introduction, containing a complete digest of the scientific contro- 
versy, and presenting the latest information, with a number of inter- 
esting illustrations. The Camelot Series has now reached nearly 
fifty volumes, and is a library comprising some of the choicest 
literature, 


“ A Mopern Hyeeran”’ is the title of a handsome 
pampblet-book containing articles by Caroline M. Dobson, M.D., 
of Philadelphia, president of the National Woman’s Health Asso- 
ciation of America; Oscar B. Moas, M.D., of Kansas City: Mrs. 
Annie Jenness-Miller of New York; Grace A. Preston, M.D., res- 
ident physician of Smith College, Northampton; Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore; and other prominent writers. The book is illustrated 
with full-page engravings. Any reader of the JOURNAL can ob- 
tain a copy free by sending a posta! card to the publishers, George 
Froet & Co., 31 Bedford Street, Bos'on, Mass. 


D. C. HeatH & Co, on behalf of the Directors of the Old 
South Studies in History and Politics, have issued the Leaflets for 
1890 in a neat paper covered volume of 112 pages, with the title of 
The American Indian. All of the Leaflets are invaluable for 
school work in United States History. 


J. Fiscuer & Brotrner, No. 7 Bible House, New 
York City, have published three sacred pieces of new music for 
Easter, composed by John Wiegand, for four voices with organ ac 
companiment: ‘* Raise Your Triumph High,’’ price, 15 cents; 
‘* Christ, the Lord is Risen,’’ price, 20 cents; ‘'Te Deum, io 
A,’’ price, 35 cents. The great success of John Wiegand’s church 


anthems. They are of a superior character and available for Easter 
service. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Rose Brake Poems; by Danske Dandridge——A Tariff Primer; by 
Porter Sherman, M. A.; price, 25 cents——The Sardonyx Seal; b 
Belle Grace Taylor; price, $1.50——Chapters on the Theory an 
History of Banking; by Charles F. Dunbar; price, $125. New York: 

uggernaut; by Geo eston and Dolores Marboug; 
price, $1.25 New York: Fords. Hownd and Hurlbert. 

Book of Arithmetic; by E. E. White. New York: American 


THE NEW PREMISES OF THE OLIVER DITSON 
COMPANY. 

The Oliver Ditson Company, so well known throughout the United 
States for its prominence as a centre for musical publications, 
musical instruments and all else appertaining to the divine art of 
music, has lately perfected a movement which not only gives the 
company additional room in which to carry on their constantly in- 
creasing business, but also one of the finest buildings for the pur- 
pose in the city. The premises were originally numbered 453 to 
463 Washington street, and at the time of their construction, were 
occupied as a dry goods store by Churchill, Gilchrist, Smith, & Co., 
the firm occupying the whole building. Later, changes have 
occurred, alterations were made whereby a number of parties be- 
came occupants of the same; those giving way to the alterations 
and changes which, in taking possession of the building, were found 


necessary for the new business to be conducted therein. As now 
arranged, there is but one main entrance to the structure, which 
opens direct|into the retail department, where every facility for 
handling the immense quantity of music demanded by the constant 
inflax of patrons is to be noticed and appreciated. The counters, 
shelving, and in fact all the woodwork of this floor is of chestnut, 
and givesa light, cheerfal appearance, conforming with the ceilings 
and other surroundings, all of which are the best that experience 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


March 30-31: North Eastern Wisconsin; Appleton. 

April 2-3: North Nebraska Association ; Norfolk. 

April 2-3: Southeast Nebraska Association; Peru. 

April 9-11: Northern Indiana Association ; Huntington. 

April 28-May 1: Georgia State Association; Brunswick. 

June 24-26: Kentucky S:ate Association ; Henderson. 

June 30: Texas State Association: Austin. 

July 1-4: Teachers of the N’ western States; Lake Geneva, Wis. 
Jaly 6-9: American Institute of Instruction; Bethlehem, N. H. 
Jaly 14-17: National Educational Association ; Toronto, Canada. 
Aug. 25-27; Southern Illinois Association; Mt. Vernon. 


ARKANSAS, 


Prof. H. B. Edmiston, who resigned from the principalship of 
the Ft. Smith High School two’ months since, died at San Antonio, 
Texas, Feb. 27, whither he had gone for his health. Professor Ed- 
miston was a man of ripe scholarship, a graduate of Johns Hop- 
kins; he was modest, frank, generous, a born teacher, and a de- 
voted Christian. The state loses one of its strongest teachers, and 
the community one of its best citizans. 

The effort to legislate favorably on the establishment of a state 
normal school receives a back-set from the fact of an insufficiency 
of funds. Were it not for this, it is quite probable the state would 
take this forward step. Another bill, looking toward the establish- 
ment of county superintendency, is before the Hou:e, but doubts 
are entertained of its passage. The School Book Bill, providing 
that the governor, attorney-general, and state superintendent shall 
constitute a board for the selection of a list of text-books for the 
state, seems to be a popular measure. This board is empowered to 
enter into contract with publishers, who are required to give bonds 
to furnish books at a uniform rate. County boards are compelled 
to select from this list. This is better than state publication, but is 
faulty in several particulars. 

The Ft. Smith teachers are having some excellent monthly in- 
stitates. Superintendent Holloway appointed a program commit- 
tee, and now, instead of set lectures, there are papers, discussions, 
class drills, and practical talks by leading citizene. The declama- 
tory contest among pupils of the high school at the Opera Grand, 
March 13, was a great success. The proceeds go toward the start- 


could suggest. Near the elevators, which are directly in front of 
the entrance, is the office of Mr. Clarence Woodman, Superintend- 
ent of the store; and at the rear is the entrance to the express and 
mailing departments, which are convenient and of good size, and 
apparently all that is needed for this portion of the work of the es- 
tablishment. On the floor above is the office of Mr. J. C. Haynes, | 
and the coun ing room; also the pianoforte salesroom, in charge of | 


size, light, and space to be seen anywhere, and which, in its fitt-' 
ing up, includes a suit of three parlors, carpeted, finely lighted, 

and otherwise made attractive, and in which parties purchasing 

pianos can have them tried, and thereby get the same tone | 
and effects as they would on the floors of theirown homes. From this | 
floor entrance is had to the second story of the building, in which 
the conc-rn has been so long, and where will be found the publica- 
tion department and the publications of the house arranged on 
shelves in this and stories above for immediate use as the retail and 
wholesale departments may reqaire. On one side of the third and | 
fourth floors at alittle later date will be established the wholesale 
and retail departments of the large business of J. C. Haynes & Co., | 
which, is well known, is a branch of the Oliver Ditson Company, 

and which will, by this change, have excellent facilities for the dis- 
play and sale of various musical instruments carried in the large 
and general assortment of the house. On the fourth floor, which | 
is admirable arranged to bandle the great stock of music, is also 
the advertising room of the concern, which has been made very 
pleasant by neatly tinted walls and pictures, and which is presided 
over by Mr. J. C. Johnson; and on the upper story there is still 
more stock, all of which is placed for quick handling as may be de- 
sired. The whole building is lighted by electricity and fitted with 
electric belis, having sufficient power in the basement for all the 
wants of the establishme.t. In summing up it can be stated that 
the building has a frontage of seventy feet, is elegantly appointed 
from basement to top, and in the alterations made care has been had 
to have convenience and comfort go hand in hand, so that in receiv- 
ing goods, preparing them for sale, and in meeting the demands 
from customers, the easiest and pleasantest methods for the accom- 
plishment of the same have been secured, and cannot fail to meet 


the approval of both those who serve and those who are served. 


ing of a library fund. The celebration of the Washington anniver- 
sary was participated in by pupils of all the schools, and the patri- 
otic fervor of the young people reached a high pitch. 

The University at Fayetteville enters upon its nineteenth year 
with better facilities and a brighter future than ever before. The 


last year enrolled 631 students. There is classroom capacity for 


1,500 students. The university offers 1,000 free scholarships to 


Mr. S. A. Gould recently of New York, which is one of the best in young men and women alike. The cost is very moderate, ranging 


from $150 to $350 per year. 

The following constitute the faculty, so far, of the Interstate 
Summer Normal School, whose session begins the 14th of Jaly: 
W. 8S. Sutton, principal, Houston, Texas; J. N. Wilkinson, vice- 
principal, Emporia, Kane ; Boone, Bloomington, Ind,: R 
W. Stevenson, Wichita, Kans.; T. J. Witt. Salada, Texas; D S. 
Kalley, Emporia, Kins.; J. S. Holloway, Ft. Smith, Ark.; J. H. 


| Bryant, Austin, ‘l'exas; C. S. Barnett, Eareka Springs, Ark. ; 


Mrs. Annie Pennybacker, Sam Houston Normal. Texas; Miss 
Anna K. Eggleston, State Normal, Baoffalo, N. Y.; Miss Emma 
Holley; Mrs. E. L. Hailmann, La Porte, Iod. ; Mies Louise Perry, 
State Normal, Buffalo, N. Y. This array of talent insures the 
success of the achool. The managers have begun to make needed 
improvements, and nothing will be spared to have everything in 
readiness. In addition te the work of the above faculty, music and 
lectures of a high order will be provided. It is expected that not 
less than 1,000 teachers will be present. 


IOWA, 


Supt. J. J. McConnell of Atlantic has been chosen to the chair 
of pedagogy at the State University to take the place of Prof. F. 
B. Cooper, resigned. 

The vote on county uniformity seems to have been favorable to 
the plan in a majority of the counties in which the matter was sub- 
mitted. 

Hon. Henry Sabin, superintendent of public instruction, is doing 
excellent work for the schools of Iowa. His reélection will be the 
proper thing next fall. 

Howard. Mitchell, Cerro Gordo, and several other counties of 
Northern Iowa, will hold spring institutes commencing March 23 


GREAT MEN. 


During the past year prominent educators have asked us to recommend teachers. We 
have in each case recommended not more than four, and referred none others to the 
position, and in each case one of the candidates we recommended has been elected. 


Wm. E. ANDERSON, Supt. Schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Prof. J. F. CLAFLIN, Prin. High School, Chicago. 


Prof. T. M. BALLIET, Supt. Schools, Springheld, Mass. 
Prof. GILMAN E. FISHER, Supt. Schools, Muskegon, Mich. 
Prof. EDWARD, AYRES, Supt. Schools, Lafayette, Ind. 
H. H. BeLFie.p, Prin. Manual Training School, Chicago. 
ALBERT SALISBURY, Prin State Normal School, Whitewater, Wis. 


F. M. KENDALL, Supt. Schools, Saginaw, Mich. 
Prof. J. HOLLOWAY, Supt. Schools, Fort Smith, Ark. 


Prof. C. P. RoGers, Supt. Schools, Marshalltown, [owa. 
Prof. THos. CHAMBERLAIN, Pres. State University, Madison, Wis. 
J. I. Emery. Prin. State Normal School, River Falls, Wis. 
Prof. A. D. COLEGROVE, Supt. Schools. Corry; Pennsylvania. 
Prof. A. F. BECHDOLT, Supt. Schools, Mankato, Minn. held at THOUSAND 
Reasonable rates 


The list could be extended to occupy many pages by taking in men of less prominence, 


Almost the only manual which 


step teaching as Mr. Leland’s is ind 


“CHARLES SCRIBNER’S 


NEW AND PRACTICAL. 


WO00D-CARVING, WANUAL OF. By CHARLES G. 
LELAND, F.R.L.S., M.A., Late Director of the Public Industrial 
Art School of Philadelphia. Revised by Joun J. Houtzarrre., Corresponding 
Member of the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. Square 8vo, $1.75. 


treats wood carving in a general and extended sense. It is the first 


book in which the sweep cut, the very soul of all good and bold carving, has ever been described 

“*It teaches the pupil how to use his tools and material by acquiring a thorough acquaintance with 
both; what kind of work he is first to put his hand to, and the precise moment when he must stay his hand 
and proceed no further, until he is perfected in the rudimentary lessons. Such patient, explicit, step-by- 


eed the only road to excellence.”’ 


Privileges of Examination, Introductory Prices, R«gular Rates to Instructors to Libraries, and to the 
Trade furnished on application. Full Descriptive Catalogue of this and many other distinguished text- 
books in all departments of. education sent free. Also Miscellaneous Catalogue of American and Foreign 

ications. All current books promptly supplied. Special facilities for procuring such as are rare or 


SONS, 143-145 Broadway, N.Y. City, 


ELOCUTION +» 


The Summer Session 


Scientific work. 


NEFF, Principal, 1124 STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ORATORY --- THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


of the National School of Elocution and Oratory will be 
ISLAND PARK, N. Y., Jaly 5 to August 14. 
Ipstructive circular sent on applieation to 


but the men we have mentioned are GREAT men,— men with a national reputation, and the 
fact that they personally solicited our recommendation and selected one of the three or 
four whom we recommended, is certainly the highest honor that an agency could ever 
expect to attain. Hundreds of calls are coming to us every week for teachers. Seven 
hundred teachers were placed by us last year, and from the present outlook we shall place 
one thousand this year in better positions than the ones they are now filling. Will you be 
one of these? If you can prove by testimony that you are capable of filling a better place, 
and will undertake to prove this to us, the sooner you begin correspondence with us the 


better. Send for circulars to the 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION. 


VO Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 


Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 


Paine Memorial Building, Appleton Street, Boston. 
Established by Mrs. MARY HEMENWAY, in 1889. 


Provides thorough instruction in the Linc, or| J ENEBUSKE, A.M., Ph. D., (of Sweden), 
Swedish system of gymnastics to (men and women | lecturer and Demonstrator of Applied Anatomy and 
who desire to make themselves competent to direct | Phystology, Theory and Practice of Swedish Educa- 
gymnasia, orto conduct physical training in schools | tional and Medical Gymnastics. 
with an educational and hygienic aim, on scientific EMMA L. CALL. M. D.. Physician New 
principles and by safe and effective methods. Englaud Hospital for Women and Children, Lecturer 

The system is authorized and approved by the} and Demonstrator of Systematic Anatomy and Phys- 
Boston School Committee. iology. Hygiene, and Pathology. 

Special lectures on subjects pertaining to gymnastics. 
For information address Miss Homans, at the School. 
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or 30. Mach good is obtained by beginning teachers at these short, 


lively sessions. 

Supt. George Chandler of wees od will assist in six institates of 
two weeks each this summer besides lecturing in three or four other 
counties. 

Onr state schools seem to be doing well under the present man- 
agement. 

Supt. C. P. Colgrove of Waukon will take charge of a private 
school at Nora Spriogs, Floyd County, commencing next September. 

Decorah is one of the noted school towns of Iowa. Ia addition 
to an excellent syetem of public schools, two private schools, the 
Decorah Institute, and the Valder Normal School are crowded 
with from five to six hundred pupils in all. Luther College is also 
located there. 

The High School Oratorical Contest will occur at Monticello, 
Friday evening, April 24. Fifteen schools will be represented. 


The Mitchell schools have been closed on account of the preva- 
lence of scarlet fever. 
ILLINOIS. 


State Editor, J. A. MBROER, Peorta. 

Miss Mary O’Brien, the successor of Mary W. Emery as county 
superintendent of Peoria County, held her first county Institute at 
Brimfield, March 9 to 13. There was a Jarge enrollment and, on 
the whole, perhaps the most successful institute held in the county 
for years. It was one of the good old-time meetings, earnest, en- 
thusiastic, inspiring. Dr, Richard Edwards taught readiog, Dr. 
E, C. Hewett, arithmetic, and Supt. N, C. Dougherty of Peoria, 
grammar. Evening lectures were given by Dr. Edwards and Dr. 
Hewett. Dr, Edwards also lectured on the theory and art of 
teaching, afternoons. Some excellent work in the graded teaching 
of music was done by Prof. C. W. Greene, supervisor of music, 
Peoria. Other instructors were Prin. G. M. Harff of Princeville ia 
history, Prin. A. J, Bookmeyer of Brimfield in geography, Mies 
Kittie Haller of Danlap in primary methods, and Miss Kate B. 
Lynch of Peoria in physiolegy. 

The four county institute to be held at Delavan, March 27 ani 
28, promises to repay richly those who attend. A comprehensive 


i been published by the committee in charge, 
of D. B. Pittsford of Taz»well, C. 
P. Ballinger of Mason, and C. A. Shaeffer of Cass. 

The C. C. C. and St. L. R. R (Big Four) farnishes a very 
direct route to Toronto to the t.achers of Obio, Indiana and East- 
ern and Southern IIlinois. The close connection with the C. B. & 
Q., at Peoria, will enable managers to extend their connections to the 
west and south, The importance of the National Educational As- 
sociation is attested by the fact that the above company is already 
planning for that meeting. The attendance from Illinois will be 
large. 

"The many friends of ex-deputy state superintendent, J. D Ben- 
edict, will be pained to learn that he is confined to his home by an 


injary to the spine caused by a fall last December. 


MICHIGAN. 
State Editor, EGBERT L. BRIGGS, Grand Haven. 

Mr. W. H. Sherzsr, MS., of Houghton, has been appointed in- 
structor in geology and paleontology ia the State University for the 
remainder of the year. 

Prof. F. M. Taylor, who has been serving as instructor in history 
during the first semester, has returned to his regular duties in 
charge of the department of history and belles letters in Albion 
College. 

Rev. Theodore Nelson, DD., president-elect of Kalamaz»0 
College has resigned bis rate of the Baptist church of Saginaw 
and gone to Asheville, N. C., to recuperate his health before assum- 
ing his new duties. 

The Board of Education of Detroit in their estimates for the 
ensuing year ask for $800,000. One-foarth of this estimate is for 
the construction of two new high school buildings. The present 
high school building is inadequate to the accommodations of the 
school both in location and sizs. The school enrolls over 900 
pupils. Several ward buildings will also be built to meet the 
rapidly increasing demands of the school population, 

Michigan Mining School at Houghton, has been established four 
years and has graduated in its three classes 20 pupils. It has at 
present an attendance of 57 pupils, the largest of any similar school 


i _ All its graduates, excepting two, are engaged in 
Pedy parsuits, and the demand for mining engineers 
has been so great as to induce several to take positions before 
graduating. The history of the institution thus far seems fully to 
justify the action of the state legislature in forming it and giving it 


liberal appropriations. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
State Editor, H. E. HOOVEB, 

Homer B. Sprague of the University orth Dakota has 
ited his sidetiion he the board of regents, to take effect 
March 31. He goes to California to engage in like work. In this 
resignation the state institution loses the rare combination of qual- 
ifications of a man who for several years has given himself up en- 
tirely to his work, in which he was so eminently successful. 

Supt. Jao. Ogden is making tour of inspection through the 

i ools of the state. 
ail providing for appropriations for normal schools at Valley 
City and Mayville, and for an academy of science at Wapheton, were 
loat. The entire appropriation, $79,600, goes to the State Univer- 
sity at Grand Forks. 

pt J. Armstrong has been promoted from principal to superin- 
tendent of East Grand Forks schools, with an increase of salary. 

The following persons have been appointed regents of the State 
University: Hon. W. N. Roach, Larimore; Wm. Budge, Grand 
Forks; John Holes, Neche, Yn years; James Twombly, Minto; 

ames M. Lamb, Michigan City, two years. 
. Miss Madge Cocks, a university student, has been appointed to 
take charge of the Indian school at Ft. Totten. 

The endowment of the state of North Dakota, in lands granted 
in the congressional act of admission, for common school purposes, 
amounts to one eighteenth of the entire acreage of the state, or, in 
round numbers, 2,500,000 acres. 

The schools of Jamestown are meritoriously the center of the 
pride evioced by its citizens. Supt. Geo. S. Fisher is in charge, 
with thirteen assistants. The two fine buildings accommodate, at 


present, about five hundred pupils, ninety of which number are 
non resident, The high school bas the best attendance for years, 


0-72 DEARBORN ST. 
CHICAGO. 


WANTED, 

In a first class private school in Massachusetts, next 
fall,a native French (lady) teacher,— Parisian, at- 
tractive, cultivated, of perfect accent, experience as 
a teacher,—toteach elementary and advanced French 
classes. Salary, $600 and home, 

Also, a specialist in French and German, for a fine 
position in a private school in Minneapolis, Minn. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who are ["Appiyto. HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. N. Hgomerset Boston. 


Come, and take choice of all my library, and so beguile thy sorrow.—Titus Andronicus, Act JV. Se. I. 


we" TheLibrary of AmericanLiterature 


It will pay you to find out by writing to C. L. WEBSTER & CO., 3 E. 14th ST., NEW YORK. we 


: America can spare this work 
<= from its reference for 
“= teachers and pupils. All libra. 
' ries of institutions and of de- 
artments of service ought to 
ave the work, and I em sure 

that — private individual 

will purchase it for his own 
library, if he bas to cut off fora 
time his purchare of other liter- 

ature.— W. T. HaARR’s, LL.D.. 

United States Commissioner of 

Education. 


The Library of American Liter-r 
ature is an admirable work, and 
for every reason must commend 
iteelf to the lover of good books. 
—Ex-President NOAH PORTER, © 
of Yale University. 


I have been looking over the & 
noble volumes with hearty sat- # 
fefaction. The great work is 
admiravly done. The plan and 
execution seem to me deservi: 
of unqualificd praise. A breath 
of the New world blows through 
it—JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


The selections have been made 
with excellent judgment, and 
the editorial work has been ad- 
mirably done. The book will be 
of great service to the atudent 
of American history and Amer. 
ican literatare.— Prof. JOHN 
FiskB, of Harvard University. 


The editors of this great work 
are to be congratulated upon 
their success, and the general 
= upon the g od fortune of 

aving access to so valuable a 

roduction — HIRAM ORCUTT, 

L.D.. Manager Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Boston. 


I am exceedinglyg ratified with 
the work.— OoL. T. W. Higa@in.- 


It is by far the finest anthol- 
ogy from our literature that 
ever has been made, and one 
well suited to! cherish patriotic 
feeling and the love of letters 
in our people. 

I wish there were a br in 
every home and erchool library 
of our atate.--R. E. THOMP8ON, 
Prof. of History and English Lit 
erature, University of Pennsyl 
ranta. 


and are acquire RAVEL, ASSOCIATION W the educ 
with the best thoughts of gifted minds. 


The Library of American Literature Is the Washington Monument of American Letters. 


Illustrated description sent to any one mentioning the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., Publishers, 3 East 14th St., N.Y. City. 


WHY IT IS THAT 


The Atlantic Monthly 


Is A GOOD MAGAZINE FOR 


THACHER S. 


It gives regularly the best thought of the best American writers on edu- 
cation, whether university, college ,high school, or common school. The following 
articles on this subject, have appeared in recent numbers: “ /udividualism 
in Education,” by N. S. Shaler; “A New University Course,” by Cleveland 
Abbe; “ My Schooling,” by James Freeman Clarke; “ Zhe State University in 
Maye ne George E. Howard; “ Zhe Muses in the Common Scheol,” by 

é urt, 


[t blends the instructive and the delightful. The ablest minds discuss the 
great questions of the day, and the most finished writers in prose and verse 
make Zhe Atlantic Monthly the vehicle of their monthly communication with 
the public. 

It is the representative of the most educated class in America, and thus 
appeals directly to teachers, who form the nucleus of this class. 


Its Reviews and Cominent on New Books” give a comprehensive and 
regular view of currrent literature. 


Subscription Price for One Year (12 numbers), $4.00. 


UNTIL APRIL 15 we will allow a rebate of 80 CENTS 
to any teac: 
his subscription to The Atlantic Monthly. Subscriptions y 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 4 PARK ST., BOSTON. 


History---Theory---Practice. 


A Complete Professional Library 
for Teachers, comprising 17 volumes of the 


International Education Series, 


Now issued ; and others by 


mation they need.’’— Messenger, Philadelphia, 


BAIN, are thoroughly gleaned. The topics are abl treated, 
and substantial binding, and, h 
ENWOOD. within such convenient limits. 
For full descriptive list address Bankers’ Monthly, Chicago.” “*isfaction and delight wo etudente. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, and 5 Bond St, New York. 
EGISTER WITH THE 
NEW ENGLAND 
R BUREAU OF EDUCATION, | 


CATALOGUE, 132 pages, New, 


Standard, and Holiday “Book Th 
free, Mention this paper 


The fields of literature, science, and art, and of all knowledge | large, clear type, the contents of just that 


The Columbian Cyclopedia 


An Unabridged Dictionary of Language and 
Knowledge in one; 32 volumes: over 25.000 
Cloth binding, per set, $25.00 ; 


sample volume returnable, if not wanted, and money refunded, (The Columbian is the new name and’ new 


CRITICS SAY: 


Will win its way by merit.” — Advocate, Pittsburg 
” 
become very popular.” —School Journal, New York 
. e work is a treasure, and such a mine of i a 
u 
Itc appreciatec th could be publi 
reading public, who will find pages, in hic, City ot Mexico. 


of Universal 
ages; nearly 7, illustrations, 
half-Morocco, per set, $32.00. Specimen pages Sre; 


form of ALDEN’s MANIFOLD CYCLOPEDIA, 


CUSTOMERS SAY: 


“1 think it is a grand work. and seldom, i 


to refer to it w Seld¢ 
aneiro, Beanil” ithout finding what I want, 


f ever, have occasion 
—F. J.C. Scunerper, Rio de 


It is a continual surprise to me that a work of its scope and 


lent.” —Harry G. Srmric, City of Mexico, Price. It is more than excel- 


It is very neat, the form convenient for use firmly bound, of 


general character which the 


pular reader requires—com orehensive, accurate, and compact.”\—Pror. 


ENRY N. Day, LL.D., Yale Co lege. 
In a library in the collection of which I have been en ged 
i ifold 


Its handsome type, numerous illustrations, handy form, neat more than 40 years, I esteem no book more highly than 


editing, which brings ate ana eae, _— ry pages. I have been able to find an Fm 


of knowledge so well final volume i shal) that needed it, and shal receive the 
information for my 
ormerly Secretary of State, and Librarian of Missou sour. 


A Grea 5 Cash and a further payment of $20.00 i 
cas 4 further payme 20.00 in 16 
t Offer. $ " O O neg ulments of $1.25 each will secure immediately 


or a first payment of $8,00 and 16 install: 
diately, as this offer is made subject to withdrawal w 


express, vol 
ae g volumes 
nents of $1.50 each will] secure 


ithout notice. 


Columbian Publishing Co 


‘ to 16, in cloth bindi 

being delivered as inst 
‘ing as the installme id; 
the same ip half-Morocco binding, 
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This yeara system of physical exercises, and a sys- 
ntroduced in partments, proving very 
satisfactory. 


NEBRASKA, 
State Editoar, W. EpGaR TAYLOR, Peru. 

The South-Eastern Nebraska Teachers’ Associ- 
ation meets at Peru, April 2, and 3, 1891. 

The University of Nebraska, Lincoln, is consid- 
ering the question of University Extension. 

State Supt. A. K. Goudy, Lincoln, is ; re g 
an elaborate exercise for Arbor Day. im J. 
£terling Morton, of Ne braska City, one of Nebras- 
ka’s most eloquent and cultured citizene, is the ac- 
knowledged author of Arbor Day,—hence the ex- 
tra enthusiasm of Nebraska teachers. 

A two weeks Institute for Secondary Teachers is 
to be held in the buildings of the University of 
Nebraska, beginning June 22d. The institute has 
been rlanned by Supts. W. H. Skinner, of Crete, 
and W. H. Gardner, of Wymore,—two of Nebras- 
ka’s popular and wide-awake superintendents 
The university authorities as usual <ffer every 
possibie assistance, 

Tite North Nebraska Teachers’ Association 
holds its fifth annual meeting at Norfolk April 2 
and 3. The officers for the meeting are’J. A. 
Hornberger, President, Norfolk; George Kellar, 
Vica- President, Fullerton; H. C. Oatein, Secre- 
tary, Neligh; L. B. Bohannon, Treasurer, Mad- 
ison. Program: 

Thursday Afternoon. —“ Preparation for Citizen 
ship,’’ C. W. Bigelow, Madison. Discussion, L. B. 
Bohannon, Madison. ‘‘ The Function of the Public 
High School,” J. 0. Taylor, Chadron. Discussion, 
H. C. Ostein, Neligh. ‘Responsibility to Patrons,” 
J. Conklin, ine. Discussion, L. Sparks, 
Valentine. ‘A Plea for the Country School,” Miss 
Mary A. Slear, Spring Branch. Discussion, H. W. 
Crosby, Pilger. *‘Science in cur Schools;” How 
much? E, J. Burkett, Leigh. Discussion, Charles 
Gates, Pierce. 

Thursday Evening —“ Address of Welcome,” Miss 
Minnie Gregory, Norfoik; Response, Miss Eoline 
Clarke, Fremont, ‘‘ President’s Address ”’ 

Friday Morning. —*‘ Selection and Assi 
Teachers,’ D. C. Hibbard, Blair. Discussion. M. A. 
Courtright, Plainview. *‘ How Shall we Improve our 
Country Schools?” C. 8. Coney, Stanton. Dis- 
cussion, Dayton Ward, West Point. ‘The Mutual 
Relation between the Teacher and Superintendent,” 

. W. Hayward, St. Paul. Discussion. W. J. Fisher, 
Fullerton. School Days,’’ L. Erlach, Dakota 
City; “John and Mary, their Parents and the 
Teacher,” George Kellar, Fullerton. Discussion, 
W. J. Stuart. Genoa. 

Friday Afternoon. Education and the Labor 
J. M. Pile, Fremont Discussion, A. B. 

ughes, Schuyler. ‘Drawing in Public Schools, 
Mrs Emily Hornberger, Norfolk; “ What our High 
Schools are Doing,” J. B. Emery, Central City. 
Discussion, B. W. Ashley. Wayne. ‘The Reading 
Circle,” P. W. Grinstead, Fremont. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 
Cora A. Toothaker of Berwick has accepted an 
appointment in the Mendon ( Mass.) schools. 
Miss M. Louie Hall bas been engaged as assiet- 
ant in the Kennebunk primary schools. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The Manchester School Board has raised the 
maximum salaries of all teachers in the middle, 
primary, and suburban schools, from $450 to $500. 

The prize winners at Newmarket, in the annual 
prize speaking contest, were Rath H. Wiswall and 
Susie Kent. 

Miss Grace Jewett, daughter of Dr. A. H. C. 


ment of 


EDUCATIONAL GAMES. 


Why have we not had these aids before ? is the 
question asked by teachers examining Grow’s (e- 
ographical Games. They make the study of 
‘* cities,’’ countries, and islands, ‘‘ mountains and 
lakes,’’ and ‘‘ rivers,’’ fascinating and delightful 
to children. The dullest child immediately be- 
comes ambitious to learn that he may be a suc- 
ceasful player. Price, 50 cents per pack. 

C. R. Grow & Co. 


1 St. Paul, Minn. 


A GREAT SPRING TRIP TO WASH- 
INGTON VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company presents 
to the people of New England the most desirable 
spring excursion to Washington (with stop-off at 
New York) ever offered to our people. The 
party, under the care of a Tourist Agent and 
Chaperon, will leave Boston April 3d, 8 30 a. m., 
via New York and New England Railroad to New 
York, where the party will be quartered at the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel until the next morning. A 
special train over the Pennsylvania Railroad will 
take them to Washington. At Washington they 
will sojourn at the Riggs or Ebbitt House. The 
party on the return trip will leave at 8 10 a. m., 
April 10, dine in Philadelphia, and spend the 
evening and night in New York at the Windsor or 
Murray Hill Hotels, and arrive in Boston next 
evening. Speci ments will be made for 
those who do not desire to stop in New York. 

Excursion tickets, covering all necessary ex- 
penses from Boston back to Boston, inelnding, 
beside railway fare in parlor cars, meals and hotel 
a dations, transfers, a trip to Mt. 


Vernon and a carrisge ride in Washington, will 
be sold at $50. 

No trip to the capital so complete in all its de- 
tail, or of such high grade in every respect, has 
ever been planned. For full information and itin- 
eraries, address Tourist Agent Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, 205 Washington Street, Boston. 


Jewett of Laconia, has been chosen valedictorian 
of the class of 91, Tilton Seminary. 

The annual report of the State Normal School, 
at Plymouth, shows receipts of $13,757.32; ex- 
penditures, $10,639.96. Every county in the state 
is in school. 

vncord is to have a new mili com 

Dartmouth College receives $2,000 by the will 
of the late Dr. Chase Wiggin of Providence. 

The annual prize speaking contest of the Pinker- 
ton Academy, Derry Depot, occurred March 6, 
aod the winners were Lillie G. Melvin, D. J. 
Daley, and F. B. Eaton. 

Five women voted at the town meeting in Gil- 
py the first time women have voted in that 

wD. 

The new school at Lisbon opened March 6. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Woburn falls into line in abolishing the high 
school graduating exercises, and having instead 
addresses by speakers of prominence. 

Emma Keith of Braintree has accepted an ap- 
pointment in Elmira College, Greenville, Il. 

B. W. Tinker of Southboro has been elected to 
@ position in the Marblehead High School. 

The West Stockbridge School Committee have 
elected Sarah Biffin of Saugus, 

At the Cohasset town meeting, Monday, March 
2, an additional $9,000 was voted the Osgood Cen- 
tral School Building Committee, making the total 
$29,000 for the new central building. It was voted 
t» establish a free evening school in winter, and 
$300 was appropriated ; and $97,000 was voted for 
the support of schools. 

The Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of the 
Massachusetts Association of Classical and High 
School Teachers will be held in Boston, in the 
Rooms of the Latin School, Warren Avenue, on 
Friday and Saturday, April 3 and 4, 1891, at 9.30. 

Of the class which graduated from the Bridge- 
water Normal January 21, Lila W. Childs is prin- 
cipal of a primary echool in Fairhaven, Edith 
Keith and Barbara T. Hanter are teaching in 
Weymonth, and Ella MacGregor is in a grammar 
school in East Braintree. 

Holyoke.— At the February meeting of the 
teachers, the merits of our echools compared with 
those of Germany were di Prin. H. B. 
Lawrence read an able paper and quoted many 
authorities to show the superiority of the German 
schools. Mrs. Ferry, teacher of drawing, who has 
traveled in Germany, held the opposite view.——— 
The annual prize speaking contest of high school 
pro will be held during March. This contest 

as been a benefit to the school. Persons who 
have attended such contests in many places are 
free to say that in this line Holyoke High School 
holds high rank.——Vice-Prin. J. P. Cushing of 
the high school, was one of the men chosen to in- 
troduce the young alumni to President Gates at 
the recent Amherst College gathering in Spring- 
field. —The male teachers here represent many 
colleges. W. E. Judd of the high school is an 
Amherst man, ’74; J. P. Cashing is of Amherst, 
’82; M. M. Moriarty is a Holy Cross man, ’85; 
H. B. Lawrence is a graduate of Bowdoin; W. 
F. Nichols is from Amherst, ’80; J. A. Callahan 
is an Amherst man, ‘83; and F. J. Reilly is a 
graduate of Harvard, in ’84.——The training 
school is now fairly started. The committee re- 
cently hired Miss Hurlburt to take charge of the 
school. She is a graduate of Smith College in 
84, and is highly recommended, both as a scholar 
and teacher. ——The teachers in the lower grades 
recently had their salaries raised $25 per annum. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Pawtucket.—A very successfal exhibition of the 
work in the evening drawing school was held 
Monday evening, March 16. Wm. R. Sayles of 
the school board presided. Prin. Gardiner C. 
Anthony of Providence presented his annual re- 
port. The total enrollment was 178, of whom 106 
had a clear record of attendance. 

State Agent Henry T. Bailey of Massachusetts 
and Secretary Davis S. Collins of the Society for 
the Encouragement of Domestic Industry, pre- 
sented the society’s medals. In bis last monthly 
report, Supt. H. M. Maxson gave a brief review of 
the meeting of the N. E. A. superintendents at 
Philadelphia. The school board has voted to hold 
two session instead of one in the high school, the 
hours being from 8 45 to 11.30 a. m. and from 
1.15 to4 p.m. This arrangement was preferred 
by all the teachers, and is expected to have all the 
advantages of a single session except for the teach- 
ers, besides giving better discipline and allowing 
ample time for dinner at the proper hour. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Bridgeport.—A number of teachers are to leave 
the city schools at the close of the school year. 
Prin. Joseph Dana Bartley sent his resignation to 
the board at the last meeting. Owing to the rapid 
growth of the school since he took the principal- 
ship ten years agoand the great increass of duties 
devolving upon the principal, he felt compelled to 
retire from the head of the school. At the same 


BRAIN WORKERS 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 

Dr. C. H. GoopMAN, St. Louis, Mo., says: 
‘* Have used it for several years with especially 
good results in nervous prostration, the result of 
mental efforts, olso in sleepless conditions of brain 


workers 


EASTERN TEACHERS who wish better salaries 
should write for circulars to the Teachers’ Co- 
operative Association, 72 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
It will pay you to learn of their work. All cor- 
respondence is treated as strictly confidential. 


*NO SONGS lor SLAP. Bons 6 Soma, 


OF HDUCATION. 


TAM-0-SHANTER’S RIDE. 


“Yes,” said he thoughtfully, puff- 
ing ring after ring of smoke into 
the air above his head, “‘ Tam-o- 
Shanter’s ride through the mid- 
night wind with the uncanny 
witches pursuing him, was a 
strange fancy of Burns’. It al- 
ways reminds me of a certain 
time in my life when I seemed 
pursued by every demon of dis- 
ease. 
most constant sick headache, weak 
lungs, boils and ulcers, everything 
seemed to ail me, and my physi- 
cians had finally given me up as 
a sure victim of consumption. 

You know, in Burns’ story, just 
as the foremost witch was seizing 
Tam’s horse by the tail, he reached 
the middle of the magic stream— 
and his pursuers vanished. Well, 
just as I was giving up in despair, 
a friend sent me a bottle of Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, 
which I took. In an incredibly 
short time my disease entirely van- 
ished. To-day I am as strong as 


and for all Liver, Blood and Lung 


‘diseases, the “Discovery” is an 


any man in the room—thanks to 
the ‘Golden Medical 

Consumption is Lung - scrofula. 
For Scrofula, in its myriad forms, 


| unequaled remedy. It’s the only 


guaranteed one. Tf it doesn’t bene- 
‘fit-or eure, you get your money 
‘back. It’s the cheapest, Liver, 
| Blood and Lung remedy, sold by 
druggists, because you only pay 


Indigestion, al- for the good you get. 


Can you ask more ? 

“Golden Medical Discovery’ 
strengthens Weak Lungs, and cures 
Spitting of Blood, Shortness of 
Breath, Bronchitis, Severe Coughs, 
and kindred affections. Don’t be 
fooled into taking something else, 
said to be “just as good,” that 
the dealer may make a larger profit. 
There’s nothing at all like the 
“ Discovery.” It contains no alco- 
hol to inebriate ; no syrup or sugar 
to derange digestion. As peculiar 
in its curative effects as in its com- 
position. Equally good for adults 
or children. 


meeting, Frances E. Marble and Mary J. Miner, 
both of whom had been connected with the school 
for several years, sitignee. They intend to open 
a private school in the city. ese resignations 
were held by the board for consideration. Flor- 
ence E. Blackham of the training school, Edna 
Bissell, and Miss McCauliffe have also resigned 
their positions. 
Mr. F. R. Haley, teacher of mathematics in the 
Norwich Free Academy, has resigned to accept a 
similar position in a Nova Scotia college. 
Prin. Mark Pitman of New Haven will persun- 
ally condact a Earopean excarsion during the sum- 
mer vacatior. 
Mise Helen M. Lathrop is teacher of stenogra- 
hy at the Norwich Free Academy. r. F.C. 

mb of the well-known New York art firm re- 
cently lectured on Industrial Art before the art 
classes of the academy. 

There is a possibility that the State Summer 
School for Teachers will be held at Niantic in July 
instead of at Suffield as in 1890. 

Miss Lizzie Higgins is teaching in Terryville. 


TEACHERS contemplating a change should not 
fail to correspond with Mr. Brewer, Manager for 
the Teachers Co-operative Association, 70 Dear- 
born Street, Chicago. Mr. Brewer filled 700 posi- 


tions last year. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— ‘*Madame,” said the tramp, “I’m hu 
enough to eat raw dog.’’ ‘‘ Well,’’ she responded, 
kindly suiting the action to the word, ‘‘ I'll whis- 
tle some up for you.’’ The tramp left, taking 
his appetite with him.—Sun. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s ‘‘SooTHING SYRUP’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


—A man dropped dead in Spokan the other 
day on his way to mail a letter to his wife telling 
her he waa well. 


—Ely’s Cream Balm is worth its weight in 
gold as a cure for catarrh. One bottle cured me. 
—S. A. Lovell, Franklin, Pa. 


— There are two kinds of good women: one 
kind brings in a tract when you are sick, the other 
brings in a bowl of hot soup. 


. E. Molt, Director, assisted 
Dr. C. Wesley Emerson, Pres. 


tor circulars containing all information. 


vanced School of Oratory in America. Dr. Lar 
Thes. Balliet, Supt. Public Schools, Springfield, Mass. ; 
N. E. Journal of Education; Louis C. Kison, the eminent musical lecturer and critic; Miss Sose- 


r of “ Practical Method of Sing! 
phine Band, autho yy 


H. E. Holt’s Normal Music School, ‘"!3"" 


FOR THE STUDY OF NORMAL METHODS AS APPLIED TO MUSIC. 


The Eighth Annual Session of three full weeks, will o 


uating exereises and concert, WEDNESDAY 
cose the following eminent Instructors and Lecturers: 


b 
dnereon (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory, the larges 


n TUESDAY MORNING, AUGUST 4, 1891, and 
VENING, AUGUST 26. 


and 
kim Dunton, Head-Master Boston Normal 
A. E, Winship, Editor 


ie Mies Sara L. Dunning, and others. Serd 


OLT, Secretary, Box 109, LEXINGTON, Mass. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—New England Magazine, for March, is a 
charming number, both in contents and illustrations. 
‘* Harvard College During the War of the Rebel- 
lion,” by Captain N. Appleton; ‘‘ Some Recollec- 
tions of Slavery,”’ by a former slaveholder, M. V. 
Moore; ‘‘ The Early History of Electricity in 
America,’’ by George H. Stockbridge; ‘‘ Window 
Gardening,’ by Mrs. H. L. T. Wolcott; ‘A Mas- 
ter from the States,’’ by L. G. Humphreys; “The 
Indian Corn as Our National Plant,’’ by Sarah F. 
Clarke; ‘‘A Wayfaring Man,’’ by Edwin C. Mar- 
tin; ‘‘A Fair Exchange,’’ by Dorothy Prescott ; 
‘* Photographic L[ilustrations of Poetry,’? by Wm. 
H. Downes; ‘‘ In an Old Attie,’’ by John S. Bar- 
rows; ‘‘The Problem of the Unemployed,” by 
Wm. M. Salter; ‘‘ The History of Historical 
Writing in America, III, by Dr. J. F. Jameson ; 
‘* Etiquette and Precedence,’’ by Pamela McA. 
Cole; ‘‘New England in New York,’’ are the 
leading articlee, with an interesting Editorial Table 
and Omnibus. New England Magazine Corpora- 
tion. Boston: 86 Federal St. $3.00 per annum. 


— The March Arena opens with a critical essay 
by Prof. Alfred Hennequin on “‘ The Drama of 
the Fature.’”’ Prof. Joseph Rhode ‘3uchanan 
contributes an essay of great force on ‘‘ Nationali- 
zation of the Land as first Presented’’; Rabbi 
Solomon Schindler discussess immigration; Rev. 
C. F. Deems writes on ‘‘ Evolution and Morality,’’ 
taking the position maintained by conservative 
orthodoxy; Albert Ross, author of ‘* Thou Shalt 
Not,’’ writes on ‘‘ What is Immoral in Litera- 
ture ?’’ C. Van D. Chenoweth contributes a well- 
written paper on the wonderful discoveries being 


! 

made by stodents of psychology, and which 
promise to reveal truth of great moment. The| 
story of the number is contributed by Hamlin Gar- | 
land. 
“ Home Influence and the Child.”” “An Object) 
Lesson in Freedom,’”’ Class Interests and the | 
Rights of the Peop'e,” and ‘‘ Herbert Spencer's 
Arraignment of Class Medical Laws.” All the 
contribatione, of which the above named are but a 
part. are maiked by deep thought, and represent 
a reflex of the best ideas of the day, both among 
liberal and conservative thinkers. 


— Outing has added to its ever widening range 
of interesting articles, ‘‘ Military Exercises”’ as 
bearing on physical development. The March is- 
sue tells “How England Trains Her Red Coats,”’ 
a richly illustrated article. Dog lovers will find 
a St. Bernard article with a portrait of the world- 
famed Sir Bedivere. Canoeists will enjoy C. 
Bowyer Vaux s Tales by the Winter Camp Fire. 
Yachtsmen will enjoy Captain Schuyler’s ‘‘Evola- 
tion in Yacht Building ’’ ; and athletes may profit 
by “A Bout with Gloves.’ The Cyclist and 
Naturalist will find fresh fields of enterprise in 
following the tracks of Outirg's epecial represen- 
tatives through the Azores with rod, gun, and 
camera, whilst in ‘‘ Landscape Photography ”’ 
Ellersie Wallace pours forth from the fund of his 
experience hints and directions of the greatest 
value. New York: Outing Co. 


— The Ladies’ Home Journal, for March, gives 
a charming glimpse of the Princess of Wales in her 
private life—a sweet woman and a sterling wife 


and mother, worthy the admiration bestowed upon 
her. The article is well illustrated and will at- | 


tract as wide attention as will Mis. P. T. Bar- 


The editor contributes short papers on @ 


! 
ion ‘‘ Moths 
pears in the same number. Quite as in ing 
jotheir way are the portrait and sketch of Mrs. | 
ladatone, and the articles by Mrs. Jenness Miller 
and Miss Hooper. Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney's bril- 
liant serial, ‘‘ A Golden Gossip ”’ ; Mary E. Wil- 
kins’ story, ‘‘A Rastic Comedy,”’ illustrated by 
Kemble; suggestive articles by Rose Terry Cooke 
and Miss Le Garde on self support and gymnastics 
for girls; George W. Cable’s second paper on 
teaching the Bible, and crisp contributions from 
Anna Katharine Greene, Marshall P. Wilder and 
Hezekiah Butterworth are eome of the salient fes- 
tures of the number. Philsdelphia: Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company. 

— Our Day, for March, bas interesting articles 
on the ‘* New Theology in Japan,”’ by Prof. H. 
M. Scott; on “‘ John Wesley, Evangelist and Re- 
former,’’ by Rev. R. H. Howard, LL.D.; the 
Boston  Forecast,”’ by Rev. Joseph Cook ; 
on ‘Misleading Mormon Manifestoe,’’ by Mr. 
Cook, being one of the Boston Monday Lectures 
for the season of 1791. Book Notices, Vital 
Points of Expert Opinion, Questions to Special- 
iste, and Editorial Notes cover a wide range of in- 
structive matter. Price, $2.50 a year; single 
numbers, 25 cents. Boston: Our Day Pub. Uo. 


— The Catholic World, for March, has its usual 
number of able articles, relating to religion, sc:- 
ence, and general literature. Among those in this 
number is one on “‘ Hypnotism,’’ by William 
Seton; “Shakespeare as a Dialect Artist,’’ by 
Appleton Morgan; ‘‘ Home Rule in Ireland Two 
Hundred and Fifty Years Ago.’’ Geo. McDermot ; 
‘The Witness of Science to Religion,’ by Rev. 


num’e discuss 


, cente. 


William Barry, D.D., and ‘‘ The Stonyhurst Phi- 


hical Series ‘ad by Rev. A. F. Hewit. The 
Loree’? about new books are excellent. This 
magezine occupies ® high position in the Catholic 
world. Price, $400 a year; single copies, 35 
New York: Rev. W. D. Hughes, Mana- 
ger, 427 W. 59th Street. 


— The Unitarian Review, for March, bas six 
able articles, as follows: ‘‘ The Moral Criterion,” 
by Alfred H. Peters; ‘* Doellinger’s Characteri- 

ion of Pius 1X ’’ by Rev. E. P. Evans; ‘* True 
Christianity.” by Rev. Charles A. Allen: ‘‘ Papal 
Tradition (11I.) Peter and Paul,’’ by Ernest de 
Bunsen; ‘‘The American Social’ Spirit,’ by 
Nicholas P. Gilman, and “ The Greek Transfor- 
mation of Christianity,’’ by John W. Chadwick. 
The editor, Rev. Joseph Henry Allen, of Cam- 
bridge, Mase.. in his Book Notes shows himself to 
be a discriminating reviewer. This review stands 
for the highest work as a liberal exposition of relig- 
ion and literature. Price, $2.00 a vear; single 
copier, 20 cents. 141 Franklia St., Bostov, Mass. 


— Either Prof. E A. Freeman’s ‘‘ Intellectual 
Development of the English People,” or Prof. 
William Minto’s Practical Talks on Writing En- 
glish,”’ would recommend any magazine. When 
they appear together, as in the March Chautau- 
quan, one is prepared to be considerate if the pub- 
lishers economise on the remaining articles. Such 
is far from beirg the case. Among the ‘Required 
Reading ” of the C. L. S. C., is Sarah Orne Jew- 
ett’s ‘‘ England Atter the Norman Cor quest,” 
Erglish Towns,’ by A. J. Jessop; Coxcomb 
and Cc quette in Tudor Times,’’ an interesting 
study by Prof. James A. Harrison, of Washington 
and Lee University, and ‘‘ Social Reform and the 
Sccialists,’ by Prof. R. E. Thompson, of the 


Some Recent 


Publications. 


Title. 4uthor. Publisher. Price. 

Rose Brake Poems - - - - - Daudridge G. P. Putnam’s Son’s, New Yorkhi 
A Tariff Primer - - - - - Sherman ole * ” $ .25 
Chapters on the Theory and Hi-tory of Banking - Dunbar 1 25 
The Sardonyx Seal - - - Taylor 150 
Thos. Jefferson’s Views on Public Education - Henderson * re - 1.75 
First Book of Arithmetic - - - - White American Book Co, New York 
Historic Note Book : - - - . Brewer J. B. Lippincott Co, N Y 8.50 
An Excep' ional Case - - - - Kinney 1 25 
Fidalgos of Casa Mourisca’”s - - Diniz D. Lothrop Co Boston 1 50 
Epic of the Inner Life - Genung Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 25 
As It Is in Heaven - - Larcom “ 100 
Etymological Dictionary - - - - Kluge Macmillan & Co, New York 3 00 
Statesman’s Year- Book, 1891 - - Keltie 3.00 
Animal Life and Intelligence - . - - Morgan Ginn & Co, Boston 4.0 
President Lincoln’ - - - - - Chittenden Harper & Bros, New York 
Our - - - - Warner 250 
A New England Nun - - Wilkins 125 
Life of Johnson, 6 vols. - - Boswell 10.00 

PUBLISHES’ NOTES. 


THERE is quite a considerable interest displayed 
lately in the matter of the National colors floating 
over our public schools, and it is well that it is so, 
for they have assuredly an unconscions in flaence on 
the youth of our land, in favor of patriotism and 
the love of all American Institutions. Recogniz- 
ing this fact, G. W. Simmons & Co., of Oak Hall, 
Boston, are advertising in the columns of this 
paper to sell United States Government Bunting 
Flags at the lowest prices, and they notify people 
to send for their catalogue. 


ImPORTANT.—When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and ©: 6 Hire, and stop 
D UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

pot. 

600 Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
M .dern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 

, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
— A little smile is like a ray— 
A little kind work makes it May— 
A little cheer will dry a tear— 
A little prayer gives peace alway ! 


—I have been a sufferer from catarrh for 20 
vears. I found immediate relief in the use of 
Ely’s Cream Balm. Since using it I have not suf- 
fered a moment from headache, sore throat or loss 
of sleep, from which [ had previously suffered, 
caused by catarrh. I consider your Balm a valu- 
able remedy.—R. G. Vassar, 56 Warren Street, 
New York. 


— The real autocrat of the breakfast table 
wears a big apron, carries a tray and doesn’t bring 
in the coffee till he gets good and ready. — Wash- 
ington Post. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had 
in his hands by an East India missionary the 
rmula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumptfon, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung affections, 
also a positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 
wonderful curative powers ir thousands of cases 
and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send 
of charge to all who wish it, this recipe in Ger 
man, French, or English, with full directions for pre 
paring and a ent by mail by addressing, with 
is py, . A. NOYES, 820 Powers’ 

eow 


— One cannot be always going into the sublime, 
but if you must write that way an Esterbrook Easy 
Writer Pen is a valuable help. 


NEW KODAKS 


Seven New Styles and Sizes 


ALL LOADED WITH 


Transparent Films. 


For sale by all Photo, Stock Dealers, 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. Rochester, N. Y. 


Educational Institutions. 


TON ONIVERSITY, Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. “Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


(SANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS 
Hanover, N. H. Address th , 
E.R. President, or Prof 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NOBMAL ART §0HOO 
M for the advancement of art sanie mie 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Shetoe. 
G. H. Principal. 
STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
ee For both sexes. AT WoRCRSTER. 
E. H. Russax1, Principal. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 2. 
For Information and ariplogues address 


UNDS, Principal. 
S™ts NOBMAL SUHOOL, 
For circulars address 


NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWA 
For both sexes. For 
principal. a. 
NORMAL 80HOO Mass. 
For Ladies only. 
stpal, DB 


Prin 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For Catalogues address 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. Price 60 cts. 


Cook Book 


Over 300 Pages. 


over 300,000 copies of this cook book 


A LARGE AND VALUABLE 


Several Hundred Illustrations. 


At a great expense the publishers of this book procured 
a vast number of recipes from practical housewives living 
inevery part of the United States, and out of 20,000 
Recipes the best were selected by competent ladies, and 


The edition for 1891 has been greatly improved by adding 
the newest, best and most practical recipes of progressive 


by 


were sold. 


J. @. Principal. 


cooking schools. Several hundred illustrations have also } Wat 

been added, at great expense, making it the most T 
complete and best illustrated cook book ever pub- 
lished. The result isan admirably condensed volume 
of recipes for every day, arranged for practical use. 


Among its points of excellence are the following topics: 


Practical Suggestions to Young Housekeepers, 
Necessary Kitchen Utensils, Suggestions and f 
Recipes for Soups, Fish, Poultry, Game, 
Meats, Salads, Sauces, Catsups and Rel- 
ishes, Breakfast and Tea Dishes, Vegeta- 
bles, Bread, Biscuit, Pies, Puddings, 
Cakes, Custards, Desserts, Cookies, 
Fritters, etc. Also for Preserves, 
Beverages and Candies; Cookery for 
the Sick, Bills of Fare for Family Din- 
ners, Holiday Dinners, Parties, Picnics, 
Teas, Luncheons, etc. A Tableof Weights 
and Measures; chapters on the Various De- 
partments of Household Management and Work. 


IT WOULD BE CHEAP AT $1.00@mmm 


As it is the Latest, Best and Most Practical aammes 

Cook Book Published, More Nearly aM \, 

Meeting the Wants of American 
Homes than Any Other. 


To introduce the popular household j 
LADIES HoME CoMPANION, ir 
homes, the publishers offer 


3 Months Trial for Only 15 Cents,e8 


AND A COPY OF THE COOK BOOK FREE. “aaa 


THE LADIES HOME COMPANION tassstase*ee 


tion about those thin 
gs whicl 
ladies, Original or Selected we 


cheering and helpful Mothers: hints to Housekeepers; 


pretty and pl 
fusely iMustratede page for pretty an 


To Get the Cook Book Free When you send 15 cents for three months trial subscrip- 


you want the Cook Book, and it will be malted free one 1 RATION You must state that 
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If you suffer from Catarrh, in any of its forms, it is 
ou can eas 
J. A. Lawrence, New York, who will send you FREE, by return mail, a copy of the original recipe 


of a certain cure before it is too late, This 
to Prof. 


for preparing the best and surest remedy ever discovered for 1 
rite to-day for t E reci Its timel " 
ils of Consumption. DO NOT DELAY longer, if you desire a opecds ana permanent 
Prof. J. A. LAWRENCE, 88 Warren Street, New York. 


Over one million cases of this dreadtul, disgusting, 
during the last five years by the use of this medicine. 
save you from the death-to 


cure, (eow) Address 


pons duty to youreclt and family to obtain the means 
ly do by selding a self addressed stamped envelope 


he cure of Catarrh in all its various stages. 


University of Pennsylvania. The papers for gen-' 
eral reading will well repay perusal, and the’ 
Woman's Council Table discusses many things of 
great interest to women, even if school teachers. 
Rev. W. F. Oldham contributes an article on) 
Singapore, which is well fitted to enliven 
a geography Jesson on the antipcdes. She} 
Fairy Tales of Perrault’’ is a translation of one 
of the best articles that has recently appeared 
in the ‘‘ Revue des Deux Mondes.’’ The 
recent article on Plymouth Chuich in Broot - 
lyn is supplemented by an accoont by the Rev 
Clarence T. Brown, of the sister church of 
the same name in Chicago. J. P. Hassler 
makes a valuable study of Dr. Koch and Con- 
sumptior. Judge Gedney’s article on Politics 
and Politicians contains much food for serious 
reflection. The articles which have been met- 
tioned, as well as the many more which have not, 
are all short, interesting, and packed with that 
sort of information which everyone should com- 
mand. It would be very difficult to find a person 
so completely and broadly educated that any num- 
ber of the Chautavguan would pot contain much 
that was unknown before. It is essentially a 
magezine for the educated American people. 
Meadville, Pa.: Dr. Theodore L. Flood. Yearly 
subscription, $2.00. 


—The monthly form of Good Housekeeping, 
that favorite j.urnal for the home, is a marked 


improvement, and it seems that the contents are 
richer and more varied than ever before. Apart 
from those things relating to the routine of house- 
hold duties, which are always prized by the 
hou: ekeepers and home-makers of the land, tie 
stories are entertaining, the poetry is of more than 
uual excellence; while the departments for the 
yourg people, which are extended and improved, 
are by no means the least valuable portion of 
the publication. Springfield, Mass. : Clark, 
Bryan & Company. 


— The March Wide Awake opens three prize 
competitions to young people—one in connection 
with Miss Rimmer’s ‘‘ Figure Drawing for Chil- 
dren’’; another of cash prizes for the best trane- 
lation of the famous Wischester College song, 
** Dalee Domam”’ isto English verse; and a third 
cash prize for a solution of a problem in Hor- 
ology, by Mr. E. H. Hawley, of the Smithsonian. 
In the eame number, is Hon. John D, Long’s first 
trticle (in a series of six) on ‘* Our Government.”’ 


— Nothing could be daintier than the March 
number of Our Little Ones and the Nursery. 


From the frontispiece to the cute closing picture of 
the little ‘‘ darkie,’’ it abounds in interesting tto- 
ries, poems, and pictures. Boston: Russel! Pub. 
Co. $1 50 a year. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Magazine of Art, for March; terms, $300 a 
year. New York: Casseli & Co. 
The Chautauquan, for March; terms, $2 00 a year. 
Meadville, Pa: Dr. T. L. Flood. 

The Popular Science Monthly, for March; terms 
$5.00 a year. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Casseli’s Family Magazine, for March; terms, 
$150 ayear. New York, Cassell & Co, 

Harper’s New Monthiy Magazine, for March; 
terms, $400 a year. New York: Harper & Bros. 

The Atiaptic Monthly, for March; Terms, $400 a 
year. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The Forum, for March; terns, $5.00 a year. 
Yerk: Forum Pub Co 

The Arena, for March; terms, $5 00 a year. 

Our Day, for February; terms, $250 a year. 
ton: Our Day Pub. Co. 

Belfora’s Magazine for March; terms, $3 50 a year. 
New York: Belford’s Magazine Co. 

The Writer f-r March; terms, $1.00 a year. Bos 
ton: P. O. Box 1905 

The Magazine of Art, for April; terms, $3.50 a 
year. New York: Cassell Pub. Co. 
The Chautatuquan for April; terms, 200 a year. 
Meadville, Pa : T. L. Flood, D.D. 


DON'T WEAR STIFF 
SENSIBLE 
WOMEN 


all want FERRIS’ 


GOOD SENSE 


CORSET WAISTS. 
THOUSANDS 
NOW INUSE. 
A PERFECT 
HEALTH 


SUPERIOR 
to all others for 
CHILDREN, 
MISSES, 
LADIES. 
FiT ALL SHAPES. 
Made in 
Fast Black, 
Drab ard White. 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO. “a 
CHICAGO, W holesaleE 
Western Agents. 
Soto ey ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


FERRIS BROS., 


New 


Bos- 


CORSETS. 


Publishers. 
Boston Foreign Book Store. 


Agency for tht Publications of Henry Holt & Co. 
Wm. R Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co, M D. Berlitz & 
Co, New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri 
ces. Catalogues on application 

CARL SCHOENHOFR, 

Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookselier, 

144 Tremont Street, Boston 


New French Books. 

First Course in French Conversation. By 
Prof. CHas P. DoCROQUET. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 
Specimen sheets free. 

Sans Famille. By HECTOR MALAT. Abridged 
and arranged for school use by Prof. PAUL 
BERCY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

w. BR. JENKINS, ° 
Fiench Publisher and Bookseller, 

any ench or English | 851 AND 853 SIXTH AVE, 
ext-book published NEW YURK. 


The French Monthly Magazine, 


LE FRANCAIS, 


Contains the most interesting modern French 
comedies, novels, exercises on the difficulties of 
French grammar and pronunciation. Subscribers 
become students, by correspondence, of the Berlitz 
Schools, $200 per year Published by 
BERLITZ & CO., W. Madison Square, N.Y. City. 
Sample numbers free on application. 


IDEAL FICTION. 


The essence of poetry and painting is fiction. An 
ideal examvle of fiction is found in Mary B. Sleight's 
novel, THF FLAG ON MILL,” pronounced 
highly meritorious by press and public. Southern 
Presbyterian Review says: ‘Itis pure and sweet, 
sustaining the reader’s interest to the end.” 

12mo, cloth,—a Landsome book,— 455 pages; 5 full- 
page illustrations. Price, $1.50 ; postage free. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs., 18 & 20 Astor Place, N.Y. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. 


NEW YORK, 
Anderson’s Mistories and Mist! Beaders. 
Thomseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebrs. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
Reed’s Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Kellogg’s Kheteric, and Literature. 
Bautchisen’s Physiclogy and Mygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 6 Somerset St., Boston. 


CIVICS FOR YOUNC AMERICANS. 
. WM T. HARRIS says: “It is, I see at a 
glance, a very helpful book.” 

Introduction price, 50 ets 
Correspondence invited. 
A. LOVELL & CO., 8 East 14th St., N.Y. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & UO., 23 Hawley St., Bostou 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 

. Standard Arith. Course, 8 ental anc 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining } Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Aigebra. 
Brooks’s and 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. ew 


THE EM PIRE , A Complete History of Britain 
a 


and the British People. Beau- 
ifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 
“A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com. 
pressed yet complete history, adapted in every particular 
to class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con 
ceive of, with its paragraphs of uniformly easy length, 
its paper and type of the very best,and its illustrations 
numerous andof excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 
For sale at all bookstores, or will be mailed upon 
receipt of published price. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 833 E, 17th St., New York. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 

LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 

Send orders for cheap School Books te 

Cc. M. BARNES, 
™ AND 77 WABASH AvE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ALFRED HALL, 


Summer School of English, 


French and German, 
PRUDENCE ISLAND, R. I. 


Old and Middle English; Methods in English and 
Composition. 

Preparatory and Advanced Courses in French and 
German. - 

Instruction by University Professors. 

For circulars address 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


For important positions in schools and colleges, first 
class teachers of Vocal and Instrumental Music 
who are comes take charge of the Musical 
Department. Pp at once to 
° HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street. Boston. 


as NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATIOY, 
Register now. | 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


TEACHERS WANTED.“ Year. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


DO Y want to go West? we ask: da lady who registered this afternoon (March 19). “Itis just what 
I do want to do,” the said: “to the Pacific coast. if possible.” “ Very well; write to this ad- 
dress,” ve said, “and yc u may consider it settled.” ** Why, do youthave authority to engage 


me?” she asked. “Oh. no, not at all; but [know the superintendent pretty well, and f know the kind of teach- 
ere he wants, and I aow yee areof that kind.” Soshe went off happy, and in thiee or four weeks she will have 
received her contract. hy uct? She is an Oswego graduate, of five years’ exper’ence, with supplementary 
work at —— peasant in appearance prempt in manner, with a successful record behind | er and another in 
front of her. There are several superinti nc er. ts her; indeed, one man told us long ago his 
at the West who keep what might be called WANT TO echocls were growing ro fast that «hen we 
“ sta: ding orders ’’ with us for teachers like foucd auch teachers willing to go and under- 
standing just what work they would have there, we might :end themalong by first train, and he could take care of 
them. He hasn’t refused ary yet, or found any failures amongthem, So,if you want to go West, we can help 
we. provided,—ah, yes! there's the rub --provided we are sure you will do well when you get there. We can’t send 

eat teachers who haven’t done well atthe East. These Rocky Mout tain and Pacific States GO WEST q 


don’t want our “ Jeavings "’; they want the best teachers there are, —teachers who ére recog- 
nized as good teachers here. If you are sucha teacherand want to go West, write to us. 

SCHOOL BULUETIN TEACHERS AGENCY: C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Teachers Co-Operative Association 
ociation 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. 


Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Aaather Litter 


“Mr C.J. ALBERT,—Dear Sir : — You received credit 
from our Board for the honesty with which you refrained from recommending a teacher you were not sure 
of, and will reap the reward by filling vacancies in the Spring. I will add that Miss J » Whom we en- 
gaged last September solely on your recommendation, is giving perfect satisfaction.” ‘ : ° Miss 
received $35 per month last year. She now receives $70 per month. 

Now is a good time to send for Manuwl of the School and College Bureau. 


Address Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, ELMHURST, ILL. 
id ACHE RS W ANTED , Man for Commercia! Devartment of a Western College ; must be a 
» Methodist; salary, $1000. Several ladies for Episcopal schools,— 
OO -——_—— ——_ French, German, Music; salaries, $700 — $800. A large number of 
vacancies for Spring and Fall coming in daily. 
THK BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 1£0 Tremont St... Boston. 


The F'isk Teachers’ Agencies. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


7 Tremont Place,|6 Clinton Place,|/1(6 Wabash Richardson Blk,|1201/2 So.Sprin 8t.,/48 Washington Bidg.. 
Boston, Mass. | New York, | Chicago, Il. Chattanocga,Tenn.| LosAngeles, Cal Portland, Ore. 


{+ THE + PENNSYLVANIA + EDUCATIONAL + BUREAU, + 


THE OLDEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL IN THE STATE 
Is one of the busiest in filling positions in all parts of the country. Register now, if you desire increase of 
salary-or promotion. For some of our teachers we have secured positions at double their former salaries. 
We have lately been the means of promoting a Grammar School Principal from one State to the position of 


Deputy State Superintendent in another. Send for circulars. 
L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. SEVENTH ST (G) ALLENTOWN, PA 


HE ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY 


Has some good news for good teachers with good records. 
Form No. To. with full pertioniars, for two-cent stamp. | 508 Broadway, Albany, N Y. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Mer. 


W.A. CHOATE & CO., Props. * | Registration Free. | 


The Northwest Educational Bureau. 


Endorsed by State, County, and City Superintendents. Positions in West, Northwest, and South,—for 
men, $200 to $2500; women, $700 to $1650 Hundreds of teachers wanted for our Spring demand. 


Send stamp for blanks. Register before the rush. 
Leow] Dr. GEO. L. McCUEN, Treas., BOISE CITY, IDAIIO. 


Mew Enafand Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset Street, 
Room 5, BOSTON, -MASS. 


This Burcau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national 
reputation. We are constantly receiving calls for teachers of every 
grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. 


This Bureau has no vacations. The demand for teachers of every 
grade, and from everywhere, is constant, and will continue through the 
winter and spring, and then the rush will come for the autumn supply. 
Now the call is by telegram or by special delivery letter, “ for next 
Monday,” and there can be no delay. 

REGISTER NOW, and be ready to start by first train for your new field 


of labor. Circulars and blanks sent /ree. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


Teachers Wanted. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N, 
M. V. BrIpGoop, Mgr. Box 1969, N. ¥. City. 


merican School Bureau. 


Equipped to serve school officers promptly 

and efficiently. Knows the whereabouts of 
the best teachers for any given vacancy. Regis- 
tration WITHOUT FEE gives us a large and most 
select supply, and leaves no motive for representing 
those not suitable. Form for stamp. 

P.V. HUYSSOON, Mar. (late R. E Avery), 
2 W. 14th Street, New York, 


The New American Teachers’ Agency 


Is prepared to furnish information to both Teachers 
and patrons. Now isthe time for teachers to register 
to be ready for vacancies in the spring, 

Employers seeking teachers should examine our 
lists before filling vacancies. To learn of a good 
teacher costs only the trouble of writing a letter. 

Centre of business near the ceatre of population of 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street. N. ¥. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. ing 
and renting of school property. 
Best references furnished. 
RIAM COYRIERE, 


E. MI 
150 FirtH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agencv 


Introduces to colleges, schoois, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of {struction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, the U. 8. Address for informatie, | eGLEs 
American and Foreign Teachers’ , Room C, Palace Hotel Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
23 Union Square, New Yor ani 
TEACHERS, intRooucen 
National Teachers’ Bureau, 


OFFICERS, 


100 BrsLe House, 
4th Av. and 8th &St., NEW YORK. 


TEACHERS 


Desiring to secure first-class situations should 
address 


BAEWER. 
N®. 70. DEARBORN ST. 
HAROLD ©. COOK, Manager. 
Established in 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 1880. 


hool « ffic&&ls wanting teachers for next fall have already begun to consult us in reference to their 
mo Wide awake Genebees who are desirous of securing better positions for next year will see the wis- 


dom of registering now. Send stamp for blank. 


No, 52 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK, 


H. M. HARRINCTON, Prop’r, 
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FOR. ORAL: WRITTEN: 


brief, practical, progressive, and expresses the current thou 


the best are retained. 
reforms, yet conservative of approved methods, 

The series consists of Fish’s Arithmetic, Number One, 
Two, 60 cts. There is a Key to the series, price 60 cts. 


ght of the best teachers of the day. 


i ich experience has prove 
features are introduced, but the methods, rules, and explanations which — aS Pp 
It is brief but comprehensive ; practical, not puzzling ; progressive in necessary 


30 cts., and Fish’s Arithmetic, Number 


New Two- Book Series 
will be found to possess 


exceptional merit. It is 
Novel 


d to be 


Number Two builds upon the foundation laid by Number One. It 


Number One has been written for pupils beginning their third year 
in school, and assumes that they have received oral instruction for two 
years and are now able to use a text-book. Among its special features 
are unusual simplicity and directness of statement and definition, and in- 
genious Diagrams, Drill Tables, and Countings for facilitating the mas- 
tery of the combinations of numbers; the large number and variety of 
questions given, and the numerous problems for written solution, (loth, 
Illustrated. 158 pages. 


Other Standard Two Book Series of Arithmetics on the American Book Compan 
National, Harper’s Graded, Milne’s, and White's, all popular books, freshly written, 


i i i ini heory than 

briet but comprehensive text-book, containing no more of t 
is poceesary for the illustration of those Cg and processes needed 
in the business arithmetic of every-day life. : 
commercial problems, not numerical puzzles—have been the maxims 
hich have guided the author. ’ 
"The book te so arranged that pupils who have had none but oral in- 
struction in the primary grades may readily take it up without first 
using a more elementary work. 


Few rules, much practice ; 


y’s List are Appletons’ Standard, Barnes's 
attractive and carefully graded. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS of the American Book Company's text-books on the subjects of Reading, Penmanship, Arithmetic, 


Geography, Spelling, Book-keeping, Music, Botany, and Higher Mathematics are now ready. Others in preparation. Any of these 
Pamphlets, and the A. B. C. Catalogue of over 2000 volumes, will be sent free to any address on application. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


“For other announcements of the American Book Company, see first page. 


New York, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO. 


Please mention the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


complete 

eries of 

Readers 

and charts. for every 
grade of School & {lass 

A INstruction in Vocal 


5! 0. 
PUBLISHERS 


Boston Hancock Ave-- Boston 


740-742 Broadway- 122-124 Wabash Av 
York HICAGO:: 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT COLOR ? 


Perhaps you know more than we do. In 
that case you will buy and read our book, 
“Color in the School-Room,” with 
considerable satisfaction. And if you don’t 
happen to be as well informed, you may like 
it all the better. The book costs $1.00. 
For a two-cent stamp we will send you either 
“ PrimaRY Cotor Instruction”’ or “ CoLor 
IN THE KINDERGARTEN,” two pamphlets for 
teachers interested in the Bradley Color Scheme. Or we will mail 
a sample box of Bradley’s Educational Colored Papers for 60 cents. 

‘It is not safe for any one to talk or write of color who has not 
learned of the recent revelations.” — American Teacher. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


CATALOCUE 
Hlectrical Books, 


32 PAGES, 
Will be sent gratis on application to 


D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 


23 Murray and 27 Warren Sts., 
2 NEW YORK CITY. 


The International Hotel, 


NIACARA FALLS, N. Y., 


Under the management of Mr. Urn1AH WELCH of 
New York City, will open for the season early in 
June, and continue open until late in September. 
This well known and popular hotel is the best, larg- 
st, and is the nearest to the great Falls of Niagara. 
From mapy of its rooms,— as well as from its own 
magnificent private park, opening directly upon the 
State Reservation,—the rapids, the beautiful islands 


ARITHMETIC, Fish’s| THE NEW MUSIC PALACE, 


453, 455, 457, 459, 461, 463 


m Street, in the exact trade cente 
the present central establishment of 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


and includes an elegant large retail store of 70 feet 
front, Piano Parlors of great uty, and mapy halls, 
warerooms and offices devoted to the storing and 
sale of the largest stock of Music on the continent, 
and of every known Band, estral, or other 
ment. 

ithe. Store, from its situation, is accessible to aj! 
music lovers in eastern Massachusetts, and, by its 
universal system of advertising, mailing of lists and 
catalogues, extensive correspondence, and prompt 
mailing and expressing of goods ordered, practically 
stands at the door of every village home, and is a 
neigbbor to all the scattered farm-houses of the 
whole country. 


Correspond freely for Lists, Information, 
or Musical Advice. 


dren. Motion (25c., $2 28 doz ] Bord- 
Bot [50 cts.] Miss Chant 


ing. College Songs, [50 cts ] 90 songs. 
Social Singing ogo ongs 


lections. Song Classics, Vol I [$1 ]50 songs. 
Chole Sacred Solos 34 
lections. Popular Piano Collection [¢1. 
lection [$1.] 66 pieces. 
Mailed post-paid on receipt of above pr'ces, 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


of all kinds will find something 
to suit them agnong the following new and 
superior collections of Foreign Vocal and 
Piano Music : 


FOR PIANO. 


Piano Mosaics $1.00, Modern Classics Vol. 
2 $1.00, Modern Juvenile Classics Vol. 2 &i, 
American Artists’ Edition Album Vol. 1 
65cts., American Artists’ Edition Album 
Vol, 2. G5cts., Paderewshki Album 65 cis., 
Wagner Album 65cts., Four Hand Album 
65 cts., Strauss Concert Album 65 cts. 


VOCAL 


Song Mosaics for Soprano $1.00, Song Mo- 
saics for Alto $1.00, Song Mosaics for Tenor 
$1.00, Song Mosaics tor Baritone or Bass 
$1.00, Modern Soprano Songs $1.00, Mod- 
ern Vocal Duets $1.00, Fifty Bass Songs $1. 

*,* Any of the above sent by mail on receipt 
of marked price. 

List of Contents furnished on application. Send 
1octs.for sample of *‘ Mustcal Visitor” for choirs. 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co., The John Church Co, 
m0 Wabash Ave., Chicago, ag E, 16th St., New York. 


LONGMANS’ 
Handbook of English Literature 


By R. McWruiaM, B.A., 
Inspector to the London School Board. 


12mo, 632 pages; $1.35. 


of Niagara, and the American Falls are in plain|/ON@MANS, GREEN & CO., 16 E. 16th St., New York. 


view and only one minute’s walk therefrom. 


All communications relating to the International 
(peter to May ist) should be addressed to URIAH 

ELOH, 5TH AVENUE HOTEL, New YORK City; 
after that, to NIAGARA FALLs, N. Y, 


ONGS OF HISTORY. 
By HEZEKIAH B WORTH. 


UTTER 
Elegantly bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 
‘Address NEW ENG. Pus. Co., 
8 Somerset 8t., Boston. Mass. 


CHAUTAUQUA. 


L. 8. C.) 
COURSE OF READING FOR 1890--91. 


REQUIRED READINGS. (Bound in Cloth.) 


An Outline motors of England, By J. R. Joy. 10 “ Garnet Seal for 1890-91. 


From Chaucer to Tennyson. By H,. A. Beers, 1.00 
Our English. By Adams 8. Hill. .60 READINGS FROM MILTON. 


Walks and Talks in the Geological Field. By Warren. 


1.00 SELECTIONS FROM GOLDSMITH. Hale, 


Change Preaek Course in English. By W. C. eas! ASCHAM AND ARNOLD. Carlisle. 
History of the Church in ‘the United States," eo pk ADDISON, . - . Winchester. 
y Bishop John F. Hurst. . . . «. .40;| Garne not sold separately ; 
The Chautauquan, Twelve months, . 2.00 a box, $2.00. volumes 


On receipt of price will send free of express or postage. 
TO CLUBS.—We will supply the books ° 
for 1889-90, when five or more are bought N.Y 


at one time, at 10 per cent. discount, the pur- 
chaser to pay express charges, and cash to CHARLES R. MAGEE, 
38 BROMFIELD ST., Boston, 


Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 


C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., LL D., PRESIDENT. 


Has a thorough and systematic course of study. including a complete system of Physical T int d 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Phil ys Seiex tite an 
practical work in every department. Degrees conkerred. fentific and 


«a Spring term will open March 10. Address for Illustrated Catalogue. 
HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, A. M., Secretary, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


The Library of American Literature, 


Should be in the hands of every American parent, child, teacher and citizen. Delivered complete; express 


SPEC DO YOU 
? 
sprine tery | Current Events 
THE Wrexk’s Current is a clean, solid, condensed, weekly 
OFFER. newspaper ; contains just what is good for the schoolroom, and 
nothing that is not. No chaff, no scandals, no party politics, no 


sectarianism. As a paper for the schoolroom and all busy people 


It gives light and zest to every study. All good schools study 
Try THE WEEK’s CURRENT. 


3 copies for twelve weeks, all to one name, . . , 


it has no peer. Pupils enjoy it. 
current events. 


10 “ “ “ “ “ . 


Address 
THE WEEK’S CURRENT, Oak Park (Chicago), Il. 


THE Sauveur Summer oF LANGUAGES. 


Burlington, Vermont. | July 7th to’auguet 17th. 
For board and rooms address Miss H. L. BURRITT, Burlington, Vt. 

ETITES CAUSERIES. New Edition just out. CAUSER j 
keys to the same, also the Catalogues of the Summer Behoo!, be 


eow Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 6 Copley Terrace, Roxbury, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED, A BOARDIN 
G AND DAY SCHOOL, 
Crete eaecinss, Primary, Intermediate, and| Pleasantly located in a city within ten miles of 
* gor New England positions-| Boston, well established and in successful opera- 


Salaries, $8. $10, and $12 rmal . 


pp y tlon,—building rented,—furniture and good will for 
HIRAM Manager, 


reasonable terms. For full particulars ap- 


paid” Prices low, terms easy, Agents wanted. CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO.,3 14th St., NEW YORK. ty ~ ot Education, 
Minerals 8 Somerset St., Boston 
Rocks, } Stuffed Animals 
| MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY, | 
Send for Clroular. ROGHESTER, N.Y. | Invertebrates. 
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